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RED PLOSSER’S HANDICAP 


Author of “Kings of the Missouri ,” “A Virginia Scout,” “Red Belts,” etc. 


HERE WAS no doubt as to Red 
Plosser’s guilt. A timber cruiser 
saw him greedily counting his 
booty near the body of his victim. The 
cruiser had precipitately retreated, 
spurred to great nimbleness by a whin- 
ing string of bullets. Later that same 
day a party of loggers glimpsed the as- 
sassin making north toward the St. John 
River, which he presumably purposed 
following to the Canadian border. 
Sheriff Emery, a little knot of a man, 
tough and tenacious as a steel trap, 
knew Plosser originally came to the 
States from the Bellechasse region, and 
intuitively decided the flight north was 
a ruse to mislead pursuers and that the 
man would swing due west once the 
posse was fooled. Inasmuch as Plosser 
had waylaid his victim, a paymaster for 
the Interstate Lumber Company, the 
day following Emery’s induction into 
office, the latter considered the crime in 
the nature of a challenge. Aside from 
the affront to the shrievalty there was 
an old feud between the two men, be- 
ginning when Plosser won Emery’s girl 
away from him and culminating when 
the woman died of neglect, some said of 
direct cruelty. Knowing the facts the 
nerves of the North country were sharp 
set when the sheriff, unaccompanied, 
slipped into the bleak November woods. 
Emery, traveling light, covered the 
ground at a lope, eagerly taking advan- 
tage of every opening in the forest 
crown to study the hard, gray sky. He 
was twenty-four hours behind his quarry, 
but this fact troubled him none provid- 
ing his theory held true and the snow 
came; for Plosser would lose consider- 
able time in decoying the posse north. 
“Snow!” he kept murmuring as he 
glided through the giant, bare hardwood 
growth, or silently stole over the needles 
under the evergreens. “Jest a scum of 


snow and I'll never ask any odds again.” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


That night he camped in a. little hol- 
low, boiling his coffee over a handful of 
fire. In the morning he smiled in sav- 
age exultation at finding his blankets 
wet with melted snow. He sat up; the 
ground was bleached white. It was just 
as he had hoped, a thin coating sufficient 
to hold a trail and too damp to blow or 
drift. Now if he had not advanced too 
rapidly, permitting Plosser to pass be- 
hind him, his theory would soon be 
tested. Bolting his bacon and hard-tack 
he reloaded his rifle and took up the 
search. For several hours he slipped 
along, his burning gaze focused to the 
front. Occasionally the tracks of a moose, 
sighted at a distance thrilled him with 
expectation. At last he found it. 

Entering a stand of spruce he found 
himself roofed in by darkness. Only by 
lighting matches could he read his com- 
pass. Outside the waning light would 
yet permit his detecting the trail, and 
he ran down the gloomy aisles at top 
speed. But the spruce gave way to 
beech and maple without his finding the 
tracks. Next came a low ridge, covered 
with bushes and a few survivors of the 
original growth. He puffed and panted 
up the slope, frantic to gain the top and 
discover the footprints. To his dismay 
he found the ridge practically bare and 
although he cruised it back and forth 
for some distance he could come upon 
no signs of Plosser’s crossing. Hope 
deserted him. Plosser doubtless avoided 
climbing the ridge by passing north or 
south of it. He discarded his rifle and 
climbed a beech and studied the dim 
country ahead. 

The landscape was drear and desolate. 
The dark sky commenced spitting snow, 
blurring everything except the immedi- 
ate foreground, and this consisted of the 
forest’s crown. The tops of the ever- 
greens were jet, as though a sea of ink 
were beating against the base of the 
ridge. Emery remained in the trees 


for some minutes, staring out over the 
vague, silent wilderness till his eyes 
watered. In the middle distance he be- 
lieved he could make out a small open- 
ing, and the only one he could discover in 
all the wild country. If by a slim chance 
Plosser passed across it he could get 
back to the trail; otherwise the pursuit 
was a fizzle. He shifted his hold on 
the branches to descend when a light 
seemed to appear. 

“My eyes are playing capers on me, 
he muttered, nervously renewing his 
former position. 


But no; the light appeared again and 
this time persisted. When it disappeared 
for a bit he was not uneasy. Some 
opaque body had eclipsed it. And for 
the second time it came back. 


“Tt’s him!” he tremulously told him- 
self, sliding to the ground and recover- 
ing his rifle. “It’s jest got to be him. 
And he’s in a shake. He feels mighty 
safe and hasn’t even hung a blanket 
over the winder. Betcha he planned his 
game way ahead and knew jest where 
he’d stop. Less’n half a mile, if I don’t 
miss my reckoning.” 


He laid his course with great care, not 
expecting to behold the light again till 
close upon it, and plunged down the 
ridge. The stretch of spruce was dark 
as a well, but he burned with a lust and 
a confidence that ignored all hindrances. 
It must be Plosser. He would have it 
no other way. For some fifteen minutes 
he threaded his way through the spruce, 
pausing only to strike a match as he 
consulted his compass. He had come 
true and straight and the light should 
be dead ahead and near at hand. He 
tried the lever of his rifle and reloaded 
the long forty-four that hung well back 
of his hip. Moving as cautiously as 
though stalking a deer he advanced until 
a thinning out of the darkness warned 
him that he was approaching an open- 
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ing. Next came a patch of stumps and 
saplings, telling him of some pioneer’s 
efforts to clear the land. The wilderness 
had made counter-attack, sending the 
saplings to take root where the virgin 
growth had been felled or burned. 
Gently parting a screen of gray birch 
and alders he finally beheld it—the light. 

At first he could see nothing but the 
light, so closely did the weathered struc- 
ture blend in with the background of 
evergreens. Bit by bit he traced it out, 
a small log cabin. It was too small for 
a lumber camp. Set farther back he 
next discerned a low hovel. His first 
surmise was correct; someone had tried 
to create tillage land out of the primeval 
forest and had been conquered. 

It was cold work waiting, but he would 
not stir till he knew his man was inside. 
Then a figure passed before the light 
and he softly ran toward the cabin. 
Halting opposite the small window he 
gazed into the interior of the cabin and 
glimpsed a shock of red hair. There 
was but one man in the North country 
with hair just like that, and clicking his 
teeth he stole to the door. This was a 
crazy affair, made of odds and ends, 
with the light streaming through the 
many cracks. He had no difficulty in 
peering into the room. 

A candle burned in the neck of a bot- 
tle, a fire blazed on the hearth. There 
seemed to be much provision heaped on 
the rough table. Yes, Plosser was there, 
crouching by the fireplace, busily count- 
ing a large package of banknotes. At 
his side was a canvas bag probably 
filled with silver. His broad face ex- 
hibited deep satisfaction as he wet his 
huge thumb and turned the bills. 

With soft fingers the sheriff ex- 
amined the door and found it was held 
by a wooden latch. He resumed his spy- 
ing. Plosser was now leaning back, his 
eyes staring into space, his thick lips 
distorted in a grin. Undoubtedly he 
was transmuting the loot into drunks 
and other pleasures. Gradually a change 
crept over his heavy features; and film 
dropped from his eyes, the money 
slipped through his fingers as he turned 
and glared nervously at the small 
window. His nostrils pinched in and he 
was like some wild thing sensing danger. 
With a low snarl he gathered his huge 
limbs to spring for the rifle in the cor- 
ner, and at that moment the sheriff 
burst through the door, crying: 

“Don’t move, Plosser. I’d rather kill 
ye then not.” 

The tense tableau held for a count of 
ten, then Plosser incredulously gasped, 
“Bill Emery!” 

Plosser’s eyes gleamed with insane 
rage as he realized the completeness of 
his failure and the fact that defeat was 
due to the man he hated above all other 
men. 

“Stand up!” commanded the sheriff. 
his finger playing with the trigger. “I'd 
rather shoot you then not, remember.” 

Quivering with helpless fury Plosser 
scrambled to his feet, and the sheriff 
ordered, “into the corner behind the 
table. Both hands in sight—and step 
lively.” 

As Plosser obeyed, the sheriff stood 
his rifle behind him and whipped out his 
revolver. Then he seated himself op- 
posite his prisoner, and rested the bar- 
rel of the forty-four across a tin of 
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sardines. For some minutes the two 
stared at each other. 

The sheriff began speaking slowly, 
mouthing his words much as one might 
who had rehearsed a speech: “When I 
came back from the woods and found ye 
had made up to my girl, after telling her 
lies "bout me, folks stood to one side, 
looking for me to kill ye. But that 
wa’n’t my style. The woman went to ye 
of her own choice. If a man can git a 
woman away from me he’s welcome. But 
I always held it ag’in ye for the lies ye 
told her. Still, if ye had lived straight 
and been good to her I’d never crossed 
yer trail. But ye was a brute and 
crooked; so I waited. I knew the time 
was coming. And here we be, with a 
gun atween us, only ye’re at the wrong 
end of it.” 

The sheriff eyed him thoughtfully, 
weighing desire against duty. With a 
sigh he finally announced. “Ye’re safe 
for just now, but another break and I'll 
be a man first, sheriff afterward.” With 
this warning he began feeding himself 
with his left hand from the supplies on 
the table. 

As he inventoried the supplies he 
grew puzzled. Besides the tins of beef, 
there was a bag of flour, another of 
potatoes, one of salt, a kettle of beans 
ready to be baked, several bottles of 
mixed pickles, cans of salaratus and 
pepper, and several pounds of tea. Plos- 
ser must have packed in the supplies 
sometime prior to his crime. But why 
such a quantity? Then a wry smile 
crinkled his thin lips, and he mocked, 
“Intended to hide up here till the hunt 
got cold, then sneak south to the cities, 
eh? And if hard pressed ye could al- 
ways fall back across the line into 
Canada. If I’d known that I’d have took 
it easier.” 

“I wish ye’d known,” sighed Plosser. 
“Tonight’s the first time my gun’s been 
out of my hand.” He abruptly broke off 
to exclaim, “Look out! The money’s 
caught fire!” 

The sheriff shrugged his shoulders and 
tightened the pressure of his trigger- 
finger, advising, “Keep yer shirt on and 
let her burn. It ain’t our money.” Even 
when the odor of burning paper reached 
his nostrils he gave it no heed, but re- 
minded, “Ye must know I’m simply pin- 
ing for an excuse to pot ye. I want to 
remember my official duty—but ye’ll 
sure be such a nuisance and I’d rather ye 
would act nasty.” 

“I ain’t showin’ no fight,” protested 
Plosser. “If ye want to kill me in cold 
blood ye can; but I ain’t makin’ no fight. 
I'll go back peaceful.” 

“Ye’re certainly going to be a nui- 
sance,” mused the sheriff. “How much 
has burned?” 

“Only two bills; spark caught ’em,” 
muttered Plosser. “Say, Bill; I know 
when to quit. Any use to talk "bout 
splittin’ the money? Ye can say ye 
never caught sight of me.” 

The sheriff grinned wolfishly, and 
queried, “What’s to hinder my keeping 
all of it?” 

“Ye’re welcome for all of me,” shiv- 
ered Plosser. 

“I know yer kind heart,” mocked the 
sheriff. “Ye shot the poor devil of a 
paymaster down from behind because 
ye didn’t want to frighten him.” 
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Plosser sucked in his lips with an ex- 
plosive sound and writhed and writhed 
in silence as he combatted a furious im- 
pulse. When he spoke it was to ask 
meekly, “Any,’jections to my feedin’ my 
face? I was jest goin’ to eat a snack 
when ye dropped in.” 

The request was reasonable. He must 
eat before he could make the cruise 
south. The sheriff raked the unopened 
tins to his side of the table and emptied 
a can of beef before his prisoner, curtly 
directing, “Both hands in sight and 
pitch in.” 

Plosser fell to wolfishly. He was too 
near the animal to allow anything to 
interfere with his appetite. Snatching 
at the beef with both hands he devoured 
it ravenously, pausing only to drink 
deeply from a basin of scalding tea. The 
sheriff, following his every move, re- 
marked, “Ye’re fond of seasoning.” This 
as Plosser repeatedly helped himself to 
the salt. 

“It tastes awful fresh to me,” mum- 
bled Plosser. “Don’t seem to have much 
taste.” And he picked up a small can. 

Instinct tried to warn the sheriff, but 
even as the suspicion was germinating 
Plosser tore off the top of the can and 
hurled the contents across the table. 
The sheriff fired mechanically, but a 
second quicker Plosser dropped to the 
floor and was ramming the table against 
his captor. 

With a scream of pain and rage the 
sheriff clawed at his burning eyes and 
fired twice as he was forced backward 
toward the open fire. He felt the flames 
scorching his mackinaw when the table 
collapsed. Plosser emerged from the 
wreckage and plunged like a mad bull 
toward the blinded officer. Crazed by the 
pepper Emery struck at random with 
the heavy forty-four, pulling the trig- 
ger at the same time. The barrel landed 
on the side of Plosser’s head and the 
bullet tore a hole through the door. The 
assassin lurched forward and dropped 
like a bag of meal. As his head struck 
the sheriff’s moccasin the latter fired 
again, the bullet missing the inert form 
by an inch. 

Through the chaos of rage and physi- 
cal agony came the words of his official 
oath. His eyes burned as though seared 
with hot irons and the tears streamed 
down his drawn face. He wanted to 
shoot, to riddle the thing at his feet, 
but he represented the law. Moaning 
softly he placed the muzzle of his gun 
against the senseless form and with the 
other hand pulled out his handcuffs; then 
kneeling he brought the limp hands to- 
gether behind the assassin’s back and 
snapped on the irons. Next, smelling 
burning hair he dragged he man back 
from the fireplace and began a frantic 
search for water. He found a pail near 
the door and doused his head repeatedly. 
After a minute of this remedy he de- 
sisted and found he could make out his 
surroundings except as the welling tears 
blinded him at times. 

But the edge of the pain was dulled, 
and gritting his teeth he began planning 
for the night and morrow. His first 
move was to find Plosser’s rifle and stand 
it, together with his own, outside the 
door. The problem of sleep remained. 
He would not trust to handcuffs and 
ropes alone. He must arrange some 
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“JNIRED! FIRED, I tell you!” the big, 
bronze superintendent shouted at 
the smiling, good-for-nothing en- 

gineer. 

The engineer smiled in his silly, in- 
efficacious manner. What foolish peo- 
ple—these superintendents. 

“Understand me? _ Fired, I Said! 
First, we don’t know your name—we 
must call you Soldier.” The big man 
tried to laugh but it changed to a 
grimace. “Now, you have to stop and 
salute every half-breed that happens to 
pass your way. Beat it! Beat it, I tell 

” 

The Soldier nodded his head in an 
amiable, understanding way, as if to 
humor this big boss. Fired? Why 
should he care? Would he not be hired 
again on the morrow? More time, now, 
to listen to the music from the violin 
of the Lady—pretty creature. He 
reached blandly for the clinking gold 
pieces proffered by the big man and 
saluted in childish, unaffected severity. 
Then, stooping to flick an imaginary 
grain of dust from his tediously polished 
army boots, he made an about face and 
strode aimlessly away. The big man 
shook his head thoughtfully and turned 
to his duty. 

The Soldier’s neat, well-cared-for 
boots stood in sombre contrast to the 
remaining part of his attire, drab and 
demolished as one might expect to find 
in a gold mine of Sonora. He was a 
typical soldier—straight and command- 
ing, save the inebriate smile that lurked, 
not at the Soldier’s, but its own will 
over a trustworthy, rather handsome 
face. 

The sun thrust tawny darts of heat 
over the rim of the world at the saf- 
fron-hued desert, unwilling, perchance, 
to leave the unfinished task of burning 
away the remaining life. Tomorrow, it 
would have to start all over again. 


The Soldier paused pleasantly in front 
of the cantina of Don Peter, better 
known as Sonora Pete, clinked the 
imaginary spurs on his boots and strode 
inside. The blase American debauchers 
of one accord lifted glasses in gleeful 
sincerity and honored “Napoleon.” He 
took the cue in lavish pleasure. He 
should try to explain? What difference 
made it? Was he not Alexander the 
Great? That same unguided smile 
played about the rounded cheeks. 

The Lady in the corner, player, par 
excellence, of the violin, tried, as she 
did each day, to extenuate the little 
farce and to smile bravely at the happy 
dreamer. The Soldier bowed in courtly 
manner to the war cross worn so grace- 
— on her bosom. He did that each 


y. 
“I shall bow twice today, Lady,” he 
flattered. “Once to the cross and once, 


nay twice, to the Lady. How many gold 
pieces for the cross? 


No?” 


‘came and went. 
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THE WAR CROSS 


A Short, Short Story of a Soldier 


By A. BRYAN LASSWELL 


The half-breed waiter rushed forward 
with a glass of tequila. The Soldier 
sipped the potent liquid meditatively for 
a moment, turned and lifted the small 
glass far above the Lady’s head and 
spoke: 

“Ah, I shall be lucky tonight,” he pre- 
dicted. “I shall win so many gold pieces 
that the fair lady will sell me the war 
cross. No; do not tell me nay.” He 
swallowed the drink, winced and turned 
toward the gambling patio, a roguish, 
playful smile dancing about the mis- 
chievous eyes. 

The Lady’s eyes followed him wist- 
fully. Gamble, he must. The Ameri- 
cans would see that he was not cheated. 
She must wait, yet a while. 

The Soldier played his gold pieces 
with levity, watching with an imaginary 
nonchalance the spinning of the wheel. 
He would win. Across the room, the 
light played grotesquely on the face of 
the silver cross, perhaps not unlike the 
image of the Holy Grail had been to the 
Crusaders entering a religious mecca in 
old Palestine. It seemed to the Soldier 
that he had seen a cross similar to that 
one and—he would sell his soul to feel 
its weight upon his chest. 

He was winning, pushing the gold 
pieces back on the board as fast as they 
were shoved toward him. The crowd 
jammed in close to see this copious of- 
fering of the queen, Lady Luck. The 
night’s sable mist dropped over the lit- 
tle village unnoticed; the crescent moon 
spread spectral shadows around the lit- 
tle casa. Ever and anon the natives 
The Soldier played on. 


“Long live the Soldier,” rang from 
many in energetic abandon. The Lady 
sat alone in her corner of the room. 

Don Peter shrugged his shoulders with 
a tinge of savior faire. There was no 
more. 

“Si, Amigo,” he informed, “there is 
no more gold pieces. See for yourself.” 

“See, Don Peter, the sack,” the Sol- 
dier offered. “I will play it all for the 
sack, eh?” 

“But the senor might lose,” he pro- 
tested, not unwilling. 

The crowd objected. He had been 
lucky. He must quit and they were not 
averse to carrying him away. The Sol- 
dier stiffened, imperturbed. The smile 
had gone for just a moment. 

“I will play, Don Peter,” he said. 

He pushed the great yellow stacks of 
money onto the board. Don Peter placed 
the money bag, sheepishly, by its side. 
The crowd pushed in so close as to 
crowd the board. Suddenly they gave 
way—through the little opening came 
the Lady, quiet and unimpressed as 
though they were gathered for her ad- 
vice. She said nothing. The Soldier 
bowed, stridently sweeping the floor with 
his cheap sombrero. The Lady was in- 
terested ? 


Three 


The Soldier relaxed, folding his little 
arms on his chest. Don Peter, sweat 
rolling from his usually calm face, 
turned the wheel. Eager eyes followed 
the panorama of the little ball as it 
danced in pseudo mimicry of fortune to 
the rhapsody of the spinning wheel. The 
wheel stopped; the game was over. 

“Let me congratulate you, Don Peter,” 
the Soldier offered, “you are lucky. And 
milady,” he said, “I am sorry—I can- 
not buy the cross. Some other time, 
perhaps.” 

“You will see me to the hotel?” she 
asked. There was a hush. No one had 
ever walked with the Lady, nay hardly 
talked. The Soldier was to be honored. 

Whence such good fortune? He 
bowed gallantly, offered his arm and 
they left the room. They strode leisurely 
and without words down the hard, dry 
street. The spires of the old mission 
reached out spectral, shadowy fingers 
toward their feet. The pink moon 
changed the dobe buildings into huge, 
unwieldly shapes. Far away a coyote 
yelped at a passing rider. The Lady 
clung closely to the arm of the Soldier. 

“You would have the cross?” she 
asked rather pleasantly. 

“IT would give my soul for it,” he 
answered. 

“Soldier, I would go away, across the 
border,” she said. “Do you understand? 
Back to my land and your land. If 
you will ride the trail with me and get 
me safely into the tall Sierra Madre, 
where they will not follow, you can have, 
and will have earned, the cross. Will 
you go?” 

“IT will go,” he decided. 

“Then meet me back of the old mis- 
sion in an hour,” she commanded. “1 
will have horses.” 

He bowed genteelly and hurried away, 
the same unguided smile playing a list- 
less game on his carefree face. 

Don Peter hastened to his office. Could 
it be that the Lady would ask him to 
give back the gold pieces to the Soldier? 
She was waiting. 

“Don Peter,” she began, “I have 
worked long in the cantina for no pay. 
Now I have come to ask a favor, the 
first one and the last one.” 

“Si senora,” he hastened to reply, “but 
the Soldier himself was the one to sug- 
gest the last play. Surely——” 

“I do not want money; neither does 
the Soldier,” she interrupted him. 

“T will hear the senora’s request.” 

“Very well. Tonight, the Soldier and 
I are to ride, ride hard, for the border,” 
she began. 

“But ‘senora,” he interrupted, “the 
trains are much faster.” 

“Please do not interrupt me, senor. I 
have my reason. At day break, you 

Continued on page 56 
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Indoctrinating MclIckletree 


ONG AFTERNOON shadows streaked 


obliquely across the scorched grass 


of the Champs de Mars and reached 
for a cast-iron patriot. The presidential 
palace faced in hot isolation the park 
whose trees had succumbed to a former 
president’s fear of hidden assassins. 
Stretched unobtrusively behind ran low 
buildings whose yellow walls might have 
housed a monastery instead of the bar- 
racks betrayed by the sentry at the gate. 

On the opposite side of the square 
stood a small frame house of French 
architecture. Gabled roof and small front 
porch; little baleony extending out above; 
and everywhere possible to be inserted 
quantities of wooden scrollwork and cur- 
leveues. A sign creaking rustily an- 
nounced it to be “The Halfway House.’ 

Beneath it a little man sat tilted back 
against the porch at a comfortable angle. 
His pudgy thumbs were hooked in the 
corners of a vest drawn perilously tight 
over a well-rounded front, and amiable 
contentment oozed from the up-tilted 
cigar and ruminating stare with which 
he surveyed the silent park. He had 
closed his right eye and with chin ele- 
vated was wagging his head slowly from 
right to left. The gentleman had found 
a cigar held at the proper angle and with 
the right eye squinted shut, would hide 
all view of the capitol save a small por- 
tion of the left wing. His deep preoc- 
cupation of the preceding hour had been 
caused by the concentration necessary to 
so move his head as to obliterate this 
troublesome corner without uncovering 
a like portion on the opposite side. A 
light frown of irritation appeared as he 
screwed his neck about, and chewed the 
cigar crossly. 

Muttering “Damn! I nearly had her! 
he kicked his chair forward to see more 
clearly the cause of a slight commotion 
in the street. A grin encompassed his 
features and placing hands on fat knees 
he heaved himself to an upright posture 
and waddled to the gate. A six foot 
Marine was weaving up the center of the 
street at a rapid rate with elbows flap- 
ping and legs weaving laterally, but with 
no visible means of support. | A nearer 
approach revealed a diminutive donkey 
wedged between the rider’s knees, wag- 
gling ears and twinkling feet solving the 
problem of locomotion. 

Rider and burro reached the gate 
shortly, and by the simple expedient of 
untangling his long legs the Marine dis- 
mounted, permitting the little beast to 
walk out from under him. The donkey 
trotted a few paces away and raising its 
head and tail gave vent to that gasping 
discord of sound peculiar to its kind. 
Delivering a final bleat it awaited de- 
velopments. 

“Let fall your sta’b’d anchor Isobel, 
and stand by for further orders,” di- 
rected her recent encumberance. “And 
if I catch you deployin’ without com- 
mand I'll change your contours entirely. 
How they goin’ Old Sock?” he waved 
absently to the interested spectator. 


By STACKING SWIVEL 


“Could be worse, Mac. Where in Hell 
did you find that thing?” 

“Isobel? Swapped her for three car- 
tons of Camels and a buttonhook to a 
gook in the hills. Some charger, eh?” 

“That’s three cartons too much feller. 
What’s on your mind tonight? I haven’t 
seen you for two weeks.” Together they 
entered the house. The nature of the 
place showed itself immediately by the 
well stocked bar and small tables. A 
stag’s head staring glassily crowned a 
mirror smeared with white writing, and 
about the walls eulogies on Mr. Gordon’s 
Gin and Barbrancourt Rhum held forth 

Busying himself behind the bar the 
proprietor observed: 

“What’ll she be Mac?” 

“Poison, Gus, if you got any with any 
real strength and body to it.” 

“Boy! You’re low tonight.” 

“Tam. Furthermore, I aim to be lower 
before the evening gets much nearer 
morning. I’m celebrating.” 

“Well, celebrate on this one. It’s my 
own, and reserved for revolutions, poker 
sessions, and trouble. How!” 

“How, Gus.” A period of gulping, and, 
“Hot mama! Grand bugae feller. Let’s 
have another.” 

The other and several more of its kind 
followed in quick sequence, and expand- 
ing under their mellowing influence Mac 
was led to disclose to his hearer’s sym- 
pathetic curiosity the events that had 
caused his temporary retirement from 
the publie eye. 

“Tt’s this way, Gus. According to 
Brigade Orders, we’re down here to live 
friendly and amiable with these people. 
‘Our conduct is open to censure at all 
times, and we must do all that lies in 
our power to improve the relations be- 
tween the forces of the occupation and 
the natives,’ says the Manual. Now you 
know me, Gus. I ain’t no model youth 
and I takes me little drink and bets on 
the hole card pretty regular when famil- 
iar with the deck, but for nine years 
now I been solderin’ and never once put 
me foot on the carpet in front of the 
Old Man, until the other day. And the 
funny part is I was obeyin’ orders when 
it come about. 

“It was all on account of these in- 
doctrinatin’ ideas we’re told about. I 
was walkin’ up John Brown street mind- 
in’ me own affairs and considerin’ when 
I was due next for guard, when I see an 
old dame across the street reach out and 
smack a big black buck who had been 
talking to her. The big boy looks sur- 
prised and starts parleyin’ double time. 
One thing seemed to lead to another 
with both of them gettin’ louder and 
madder until finally this large party 
drops a ripe one on the old lady’s jaw 
and dumps her in the middle of the 
king’s highway. Now what is a guy to 
do in a case of that kind, Gus? The 
orders was plain. I says to meself: ‘The 
order says we gotta spend our time im- 
provin’ the attitude of these people 
towards us, and I’m a slacker if I miss 
this chance to do me bit.’ Never bein’ 


one to dodge responsibility, I walks over 
and hands this egg a big surprise with 
me right, and then straightens out me 
left movin’ him from where he was 
standin’ to a place in the street where 
he constituted a traffic jam by remain- 
ing. 

“IT ain’t swelled up over the event 
none, but I does look for a brief word of 
praise from the old girl. I looks around 
to find her, and no more than just in 
time, for she was eyeing me like I was a 
republican in Georgia and fingerin’ a 
knife as long as your arm. She makes 
a dirty lunge with this embalmin’ tool 
and by fool’s luck I knocked it into the 
gutter. Did it discourage her? S’help 
me, it just steamed her up. She kicks 
me shins, pulls me hair, makes a com- 
mendable effort to borrow me right eye, 
and pummels me ribs all at once. She 
seemed very active for her years! I 
sounded cease firin’ and ordered an im- 
mediate evacuation movin’ out with no 
regard for appearances. But I didn’t 
take the ancient relic serious enough. 
As I pikes down the avenue, I looks 
around and here’s this terror holding up 
what, judging by the spectacle, was her 
only skirt, and makin’ a good two knots 
to my one after me. And what a racket! 
She sounded like a cross between a third 
alarm and a six-inch gun, and my ears 
burned with embarrassment just guessin’ 
at her language. 

“Increasing me cadence to about two- 
eighty, I managed to keep a few jumps 
in the lead and was beginnin’ to hope 
after the first couple of miles the pursu- 
ing troops would show signs of weak- 
enin’, when without blowing his horn or 
givin’ none of the usual signals, from a 
store in front of me out steps the Colo- 
nel. There was no time for regulation 
honors to be rendered, so I lets out a 
whoop and the Old Man and I became as 
one. While we were untanglin’ ourselves 
from the rest of the garbage in the gut- 
ter the old lady arrives under a full 
head of steam with blood in her eye. And 
right there, Gus, was an awful exhibi- 
tion of the way them hams at head- 
quarters has failed to get away with 
this indoctrination business. This tar 
baby didn’t know the Colonel from an 
army mule, and cared less. Instead of 
haltin’ and executin’ a smart salute as 
the book prescribes, she sort of overlooks 
the Old Man as an unnecessary detail, 
and increasin’ her stride so as to get a 
good take off, lights feet first into the 
party. I got one and the Old Boy took 
the other amid-ships and we resumed our 
positions among the mango skins with 
the attackin’ element in a commandin’ 
position on top of the pile still goin’ 
strong. Well, Gus, to make a short story 
long, a military police heaves into sight 
just like a mule’s tail, always behind, and 
restores law and order by crownin’ me 
with his club. The rest of the battle 
bein’ a woman and a Colonel he picked 
the logical objective, but it hurt me 
feelin’s, me bein’ innocent and the club 
hickory. 
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“Some hours later I come to in the 
guard house and took inventory on the 
bump the M. P. had cultivated. Judgin’ 
by its size I must be hard to lick. The 
Corporal of the Guard come around to 
see was I normal yet, and I called for a 
little light on what had happened while 
I was takin’ the count. He had a mis- 
placed joke for a brain, and ali he would 
let out was that I seemed unpopular with 
the Old Boy when he cuts loose that 
famous battle-cry: ‘Lock ’im up!’ and so 
far as he knew I wasn’t to be shot before 
mornin’ if my luck continued good like it 
had all day. He thought that was one 
Hell of a fine joke until I mentioned I 
was hopin’ to see him when I got out be- 
eause I wanted to chew his right ear off 
before killin’ him and disfigurin’ his car- 
cass in some way to be thought out while 
I was there with nothin’ to do. He re- 
plies with some weak stuff about plenty 
of time to do my thinkin’ in, and what a 
shame I hadn’t done it before buttin’ 
Colonels over the map and into gutters. 
I give him a cold glare and it must have 
been frightful, because he shoves off like 
a nigger leavin’ jail. 

“The next mornin’, Gus, I holds field 
day, and by nine AM was policed up fit 
for Admiral’s inspection, exceptin’ me 
head which wasn’t no bigger than the 
Shenandoah. Along with eight of the 
usual morning round-up of smokestacks, 
A. O. L.’s, and regular customers we lays 
to alongside the C. O.’s office, me being 
exhibit ‘A’ and the object of scurrilous 
remarks from all me friends loiterin’ 
nearby. The other eight was called in 
one at a time, and each one comes out 
rapid, lookin’ worried. 

“The old son of a gun’s mean this 
mornin’, ‘smirks the Corporal of the 
Guard. You'll get about ten years, I 
guess! 

“T’ll knock out a tooth for every year 
and make you eat it with no sugar be- 
fore I go. I looks him over with intense 
dislike. I was growin’ an aversion for 
that baby. 


“Gus, if you’ve never kicked Colonels 
in the ditch and then waited while they 
looked up all the things you can be 
soaked with, you’ve missed a hot sensa- 
tion. It’s not the event so much as, the 
suspense. A stiff shot of rye would have 
been worth me right leg, and I felt al- 
most happy when the Sergeant-Major 
hollers to come in. I spits out me chew, 
smooths me hair, and with chest up and 
tail out goose-steps in to keep me pants 
from pullin’ out of me leggins, halting 
with a big heel slam on the carpet. 

“There was the Old Man; the black 
bozo I’d crowned; the old gal; two gend- 
armes; and all the staff. 

“‘Some select gatherin’,’ I notes. ‘No- 
body invited but the elite and the corpse.’ 

“The Old Man was readin’ a report 
sheet like he’d never heard of me before, 
but it was clear the way he was pullin’ 
his mustache Hell was due to pop soon, 
and he was just considerin’ ways to make 
her pop loudest. 
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“*Well!’ grits the Old Boy, ‘What have 
you to say?’ 

“About what, sir?” I asks, playin’ in- 
nocent. 

“*What? What? What nothing! How 
are you goin’ to explain this humiliating 
and undignified occurrence yesterday ?’ 

“*You mean the accident, Colonel?’ 

“He yanks his whiskers and lets out a 
moan. 

“Certainly I do.’ 

“IT looks injured. 

“‘T was just carryin’ out me orders, 
Colonel.’ 

“‘Orders? What orders?’ 

“‘Brigade Manual, sir.’ 

“‘*Brigade be damned! What portion 
of the manual directs you to shove your 
Commanding Officer down sewers and en- 
courage native hags to kick Colonels in 
the—er—belt ?’ 

“*Well, Colonel, it was this way 

“And with that I ups and spills the 
whole racket to him just like I’ve told 
it to you, Gus. 

“While I’m tellin’ it the old succer’s 
eyes never left mine, and pretty quick 
the staff was grinnin’ from ear to ear 
and blowin’ their noses and coughin’ to 
hide it. I figures this a sign I was goin’ 
over big, so I touches her up here and 
there, goin’ into detail and addin’ little 
artistic improvements at the high spots, 
in particular that part where the Old 
Boy and I executes collision drill. The 
staff comes through in fine formation 
with a battery of grins that would cheer 
a starvin’ Greek, but the Old Man with 
one rovin’ look froze them up cold, and I 
concludes sort of lame. 

“*That all?’ he snaps. 

“Yes, sir.’ says I, beginnin’ to feel 
that it was practically nothin’. 

“*‘Wha—r—r—umph!’ says he. 

“ *Yes, sir;’ says I. 

“‘*What’s that?’ 

“ ‘Nothin’, sir.’ 

“Don’t say it again,’ he raps out, 
glarin’ at me and the staff impartial. I 
makes a mental note of that and the staff 
all crosses their legs the other way 
lookin’ hot and bothered. 

“The Old Boy grabs an armful of chair 
in one hand, and leanin’ across the desk 
wags a bony finger under me nose. 

“‘T’ve a very good mind to court-mar- 
tial you young man. Things are in an 
outrageous condition when privates go 
careering about the highways up-ending 
traffic. That it was your Colonel is a 
mere coincidence, but it makes it worse— 
much worse—and I say the service has 
gone to the dogs, sir—completely to Hell, 
sir. You hear me?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I agrees. 
want me to say something. 
ain’t like they was, Colonel.’ 

“‘*What’s that?’ 

“‘T mean the Colonel is right, sir.’ 

“This appeared to make matters worse. 

“*Why, damn your impudence, they 
are much better. Better than they ever 
were. You understand?’ 

“I quit guessin’ and stands mute. It 
wasn’t safe. 
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‘Sergeant-Major make note of this. 
I shall not court martial you young man 
as that will spoil your record. I have 
no desire to blight your professional 
career. But in order to restore dis- 
cipline and safety for pedestrains, you 
are awarded five days bread and water 
for assaulting a native; and five days 
extra police duty for mutilating the 
Commanding Officer’s khaki.’ He glares 
around something frightful, and I holds 
me breath for fear he’ll think of some- 
thing he’s forgot. 

“*Have you anything to say’? 

“T didn’t. 

“*And Sergeant-Major, note that none 
of that sentence is to appear on Private 
MclIckletree’s service record.’ 

“I breaths free again. 

“*Now,’ he turns to the gendarmes, 
‘take charge of Bolivar and his mother. 
That will be all.’ 


“The gooks shoves off, and the Old 
Man stands up. The staff untangles 
their legs and joins him. I couldn’t fig- 
ure the play and was wishin’ the Ser- 
geant-Major would say: ‘Bout face. 
For’d Harsh,’ but nobody made a move, 
and the Old Man looks mean as ever. 

“*Private MclIckletree, it gives me 
great pleasure to present to you the Ma- 
daille Militaire de Republic d’Haiti, for 
having on the 8rd of July, 1919, cap- 
tured the bandit Bolivar in single-handed 
combat, knocking him unconscious in the 
streets of Port au Prince, Haiti. For 
six months a reward has been offered for 
his apprehension, and the President upon 
learning of your courageous conduct de- 
sired to present you with this recognition 
of your services to the Republic.’ 


“He grins all over himself and step- 
pin’ around the desk hangs the tinware 
on me chest. Honest to Gawd, Gus, you 
could have flattened me with a feather, 
I was that surprised. The Old Boy 
pumps me hand till me arm aches, along 
with the staff. 

“*That will be all, Sergeant-Major,’ 
says the Duke, lookin’ me over friendly 
like, ‘But remember, MclIckletree, the 
sentence still holds. I'll preserve dig- 
nity and decorum in my regiment by 
Gad, if I’ve got to hang a hero to do it.’ 

“And that’s the reason why I’ve not 
been around of late, Gus. Can you beat 
it? Here’s the medal to prove I’m not 
an Irish liar.” 

Reaching into his pocket he produced 
a small cross and handed it to the other 
who scrutinized it carefully. 

“Very pretty, Mac.” 

“And how much credit is it worth on 
me beer chits this month, Gus?” 

“Five dollars gold,” replied the other 
promptly. 

“You’re on feller. Have one drink on 
me to the Old Man, and then I got to 
shove.” 

“What’s your hurry?” 

“I’m goin’ to try to get another medal 
lickin’ that Corporal of the Guard, to- 
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TRAGEDY—By Jack Henderson 


The thin, ochre moon leered through 
the tops of the lonely, whispering firs. 
casting a shimmering belt of new gold 
upon the black’ waters of the Sound. 

Out on the end of the long pier, a lone 
figure strolled unhurriedly through the 
piles of rusty salvage; dismounted 
cranes, a shattered narrow-gauge loco- 
motive, and tangled masses of rusty 
wire cables. It was a neat, trim, figure, 
as he strolled along with his hands sunk 
deeply into the slanting pockets of his 
forestry - green overcoat. The pale 
moonlight showed glimpses of spotless 
eanvas leggins, bleached to a creamy 
white, and he wore a smart military cap, 
forestry-green like his overcoat, from 
which flashed the Globe and Anchor of 
the United States Marines. On his 
arms were the red crossed-rifles of a 
first class private. His name approved 
on the muster roll as Holeum, Rodger 
R. The “R” stood for Russell, and the 
whole, because he wore that emblem on 
his cap, stood for very little from any- 
one. 

A month before, he had been sent out 
here to this old naval proving grounds, 
tucked away in the woods in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the Sound, unused 
since the war. A small detachment of 
marines was still maintained to guard 
the property that remained, and, ordi- 
narily, the men would have jumped to 
the opportunity of being one of them, 
for the duties were light and the regu- 
lations few. As it were, however, it 
was the last place on earth that the ma- 
rines wanted to be sent. For even the 
bravest of devil-dogs are a bit backward 
when dealing with—Phantoms! Espe- 
cially a death-dealing Phantom like this 
one, who had already killed four men 
and fired upon several others. He was 
called the Phantom because none of the 
men fired upon had seen him—he always 
fired from ambush—and because he used 
a deadly weapon that made no noise— 
nothing but a muffled plop! 

Naturally, Holeum had thought a 
great deal about this mysterious Phan- 
tom at first, but as the days passed 
without any unusual happenings, he had 
almost dismissed it from his mind. And 
tonight, rapped in a reverie of memo- 
ries encouraged by the cheerful moon 
and the quiet, peaceful night, his 
thoughts were far from the strange 
murderer. 

He completed his tour of inspection 
on the platform and started back along 
the narrow pier that jutted out into the 
silent water for some two hundred yards. 
He was walking slowly with that non- 
chalance that marks all “old-timers” on 
sentry-go, when he saw a dull, red flash 
from the shore and at the same time felt 
a cruel, searing stab in his right arm, 
half way between his shoulder and his 


elbow. The force of the blow spun him 
half around, and as he dropped on one 
knee, clutching his wounded arm, he 
heard the whistle of another bullet as 
it passed close over his head, and dimly 
heard the plup! as it hit the water and 
ricocheted. He dropped flat on his 
stomach, hugging the big, square tim- 
ber that formed a rail along the edge of 
the pier. Another bullet went whining 
over him, and hugging closer to the 
rough boards, he felt one bury itself in 
the thick timber close to his head. As 
he lay there, he reflected upon his _posi- 
tion as nearly as the burning pain in his 
arm would allow. The Phantom! This 
was surely the Phantom—the same one 
who had already murdered four sen- 
tries. 

A cold sweat broke out on his fore- 
head as he realized his predicament: 
out here on the dock, a hundred yards 
from the beach, with nothing but a 
square timber barely a foot high for 
protection from eerie death-messengers 
dispatched by this sniper—the dreaded 
Phantom securely hidden in the brush 
on the bank. 

He managed to reach around in back 
of himself and draw his heavy service 
automatic with his left hand. but as he 
lay there, involuntarily flinching every 
time a bullet from the bank sent a queer 
little tremble along the dock as it bore 
into the stout wood, he realized that it 
would be useless for him to blaze away 
into the obscure blackness. Also, he 
had only fourteen rounds of ammunition, 
and did not want to waste it on any 
chance shots. He knew that for the mo- 
ment he was reasonably safe from be- 
ing hit a second time as long as he re- 
mained in his present position. The 
bullets could not penetrate the thick 
wood in front of him, and his enemy 
could not attack him from directly in 
front without in turn exposing himself. 

He also knew, however, that he must 
take some action soon, for he was al- 
ready lying in a pool of blood, and his 
whole right shoulder ached horribly. 

He cautiously hitched himself forward 
and found that he could craw! slowly on 
his stomach without exposing himself. His 
days in recruit camp served him in good 
stead here. and he mentally blessed that 
hard-boiled sergeant who had made the 
sweating “rookies” crawl along in the 
dust and sand in the many sham battles 
that had helped to make his life mis- 
erable in those first few weeks of 
“squads east and west.” 

Wincing at the sharp twinge of pain 
in his useless arm, he moved snail-like 
forward, an inch or two at a time. 

It seemed an eternity before he reach- 
ed the sheltering edge of the overhang- 
ing bank at the end of the pier, and as 
he crawled up behind a screen of tangled 


brush, Re was weak and dizzy from loss 
of blood. 

The sniper was still firing at the spot 
where Holcum had dropped, thus show- 
ing that he was not aware of the latter's 
move. This was a foolish thing to do, 
Holeum reflected. A man with good 
sense would not do it, for he was both 
wasting ammunition and revealing his 
position. 

The shots were coming from a spot 
directly in front of him now. The 
flashes, on account of the thick inter- 
vening foilage, were invisible, but he 
judged that the spot was not more than 
thirty yards away. 

As he cautiously clicked off the safety 
catch of his automatic. he heard the 
dull, sinister plop and the wierd whist- 
ling of the bullet as it tore out across 
the water. Cursing under his breath at 
the stabbing agony of his wounded arm, 
he moved cautiously forward. 

He had covered about twenty yards, 
and could plainly see the partially 
screened flash in front of him each time 
his enemy fired when suddenly his foot 
slipped into a hole and he crashed to 
the earth, discharging his pistol as he 
did so. 

He saw a dark mass rise from the 
ground not ten yards away, and, with a 
hollow, unearthly cry that seemed half 
sorrow and half defiance, go flying 
through the underbrush in long erratic 
bounds. Struggling to his knees, Hol- 
cum fired three rapid shots. and at the 
third one, saw the ficure falter, gasp, 
and then disappear through the trees. 

Holeum ran forward, and in the dim 
light of the approaching dawn, saw sev- 
eral dark wet stains spattered on the 
rocks. Of his mysterious assailant 
there was no sight. He stopped and 
listened, and off to the right he could 
hear a faint crackling. He plunged 
into the forest in the direction from 
whence the sound came, his automatic 
ready for instant use. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding the trail that the wound- 
ed man had taken, for the gloom was 
fast turning to daylight, and the trail 
of blood showed plainly. Holcum fol- 
lowed the trail doggedly, refusing to 
stop and bind his bleeding arm. 

He found a spot where his enemy evi- 
dently had sat down, and, by the amount 
of blood on the floor of pine needles, 
Holeum knew that he was badly 
wounded. 

The woods gradually thinned out, and 
as he struggled up the slope of a small 
gulley, he saw in front of him what had 
once been a prosperous farm. The 
buildings were dilapidated now, and 
weeds overran the cleared spaces. Only 
a pitiful little patch of vegetables back 
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Seven 


A Recruit in Santo Domingo 


Foreword: Charleston, a battlewagon, an 
ocean cruise, and some foreign shore, maybe 
Mexico or South America. These were the 
thoughts of hundreds of recruits who left 
Parris Island the morning of Dec. 3, 1919. At 
this point we start the story of a recruit’s diary. 

Dec. 3, 1919.—Was on watch from 2 to 
6 a.m. At 8 o’clock the tropics detail 
shoved off from P. I. after having had 
Gen. Cole give us the once over and the 
post band soften our “regrets” for leav- 
ing P. I. by playing popular airs. Ye- 
massee, the half way house for recruits, 
whizzed by and finally Charleston’s bit- 
ing. winds from the sea were whistling 
around and through us. After a mo- 
notonous waiting of several hours on 
the streets and navy yard dock the de- 
tail was divided: Part to the U. S. S. 
“Promethius” and part to the U. S. S. 
“Bridge.” Our squad got the “Bridge” 
and before night fell I was treading the 
decks of a naval vessel—my first time 
“down to the sea in ships.” 

Dec. 4—N group (writer in this 
group) was quartered in the third hold 
and the proverbial packed sardines had 
nothing on us when it came to space for 
sleeping. The steel deck for a mattress, 
pack for a pillow, and the healthy snor- 
ing of fifty nearby shipmates for good 
night stories was all on the unpublished 
program. After noon chow, N group was 
put to work—the panacea for all a 
gyrene’s ills. We were detailed to the 
bottom hold and stowed away canned 
supplies until we forgot that the Marine 
Corps had any other kind. At 5:30 the 
“Bridge” left Charleston for parts un- 
known. Three hours later the sight of 
land was a sweet memory. 

Dec. 5.—This business of sleeping on 
deck on a rolling ship may have the tang 
of adventure for a landlubber, but there’s 
not much pleasure in it. My sleep was 
shot to pieces. Many a gyrene ran to 
the ropes this morning to tell his story 
to the denizens of the deep and many 
a gob said an old word in a new way as 
he saw his early morning labors ex- 
pended in vain on account of human de- 
fects. We had rifle inspection, followed 
by drill, but all the men showed up 
poorly under these new conditions. 
Movies at night helped to bring back the 
luxury of land life to us. 

Dec. 6.—Ship headed due east this 
morning. Inspection of ship and then of 
Marines was order of the day. Gobs 
looked nifty in their uniforms for the 
inspection. Passed large schools of fly- 
ing fish. Probably near the gulf stream. 
_ Dec. 7.—Strong southeast winds blow- 
ing. Uniform of the day changed from 
winter to summerfield. Everybody happy 
on account of it. Gobs changed from 
blue to white. 

Dec. 8.—Sighted land off starboard 
about six a. m. The heat today is in- 
tense. Passed small islands continually. 
Red Cross kits were distributed among 
the men. Reached harbor of San Pedro 
de Macoris shortly after noon. Ship can- 
not enter channel to dock so we anchored 
in harbor. Was acting corporal of guard 
third relief. 

Dec. 9.—One naval vessel left Macoris 
this morning with hundreds of duration 
or war birds headed for the States. They 
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crowded up so they could get glimpses 
of the recruits sent to replace them. 
When closest to us, about every mother’s 
son of them let out a broadside of “You'll 
like it; you’ll like it; you’ll have to like 
it.” The harbor was full of sailboats. 
Sharks were around the “Bridge” all the 
time and one big fellow was almost nip- 
ped at the surface by a motor hoat from 
the “Bridge.” Some of the men on board 
were sent ashore and in their place we 
got tanned bush veterans anxious to get 
back to the States. About all of ship’s 
crew went on liberty in Macoris and it 
was as plain as the hole in a doughnut 
that a lot of them forgot all about pro- 
hibition. One poor fellow fell off dock 
and was drowned. 

Dec. 10—M, N and O groups left the 
“Bridge” at 8 o’clock and we were again 
on terra firma but this time in the land 
of manana. Impressions of our spig- 
goty surroundings and the people flew 
thick and fast among us. After a good 
gyrene meal at the Macoris barracks 
twenty-six of us were separated from the 
rest and with an officer leading us we 
set out for the hills. About five miles 
out of town we came to a narrow gauge 
railway and were put aboard flat cars 
pulled by a locomotive, or something, 
with a smokestack larger than the rest 
of itself and a whistle fit for the 20th 
Century Limited. Some ride! We went 
for miles through tropical forest; if there 
were any sort of plantations that we 
passed, we couldn’t see them, as the 
night was black and there was no moon. 
Once we crossed a deep ravine; looking 
down to see the reflection of the stars 
on the river below us made the cut 
feel deeper than the gorge of Niagara. 
Finally the train stopped and after a 
conference between our lieutenant and 
some unseen persons we were taken into 
some sort of a Spanish casa and went to 
bed—on a concrete deck. Some sleep! 
About every recruit there invented at 
least ten reasons why a man should stay 
out of the Marine “Corps.” 

Dec. 11.—We hit the deck early, 
strapped our packs on to burros, had a 
breakfast of hardtack, jam, and black 
coffee made by the owner of the house, 
and were again on our way before the 
sun was up. One of the fellows was 
bitten last night just above the eye by 
some kind of an insect and now has a 
badly swollen optic. We hiked through 
cane fields all morning. ‘Once a flock of 
screaming, screeching wild parrots flew 
over us when in a patch of forest. Soon 
after noon came to a small camp with 
big name (Las Guaynabanas) where we 
were treated to a brief but good chow. 
Took up the hike again but just as black 
night surrounded us we met an obstacle 
—the Soco River. This is the rainy sea- 
son it seems, and the river was so 
swollen that we could not ford it. Fay- 
ard, one of the fellows, started to cross 
the river on the lieutenant’s horse but 
when he got to midstream the current 
was too strong and he and the horse 
were swept downstream. Fayard yelled 
for help but not one of us could give 


him any help because we could not see 
him in the first place, the river was so 
swift and deep that it would have been 
useless for any man to try to swim to 
Fayard, and the bush on all sides was 
so thick that we couldn’t get through it. 
We just stood there and hoped for the 
best. We finally heard Fayard about a 
hundred yards down the river call out 
that his horse was out of the current and 
over on the shallow side of the stream. 
We went to bed again—this time in the 
heart of the Dominican bush. Every one 
of us was so played out that there was 
no sentry posted during the night—he 
probably would have fallen asleep him- 
self. Hallgren and I pooled our blankets 
and ponchos to make a bed of some sort; 
we had no idea what kind of ground we 
were on so we just spread our blankets 
in a hole, got under them and tried to 
doze off. Later in the night we were 
both awakened by the rain, which fell 
on our faces. It soaked through our 
blankets and the rest of the night was 
miserable. Had any gang of bandits 
cared to investigate, they could easily 
have discovered our position and made it 
uncomfortable for us in this spot to- 
night. 

Dec. 12.—If daylight was ever a joy 
to anybody, it was to us this morning. 
After some hardtack, canned jam and 
canned sausage not used up last night, 
we tried crossing the river. We had to 
take the packs off the burros and use the 
animals to take us across the river. Even 
in daylight it was a risky job, as some- 
times the burros would miss their footing 
and start down stream. However, we 
finally made it and after a hike of about 
five miles reached the town of Seybo, our 
future home. We are now members of 
the 181st Company, 15th Regiment. Capt. 
Marshall is the company commander. 
Looks like a nice town and a nice camp. 
I was assigned to a tent with a shipmate 
who came through in 494 drill platoon, 
three ahead of me. All of us newcomers 
went down to the Soco river, just below 
camp, carrying along loaded rifles for 
protection. It is required of every man 
to have a loaded weapon when he goes 
to the river. Most of us had the first 
fresh water bath we enjoyed since leav- 
ing P. I. ten days ago. The dirt had 
just about become permanently attached 
to me. My bunky took me to town to- 
night visiting several stores and break- 
ing me in on this Spanish lingo for 
future use. 

Dec. 13.—Six months ago today I ar- 
rived at P.I. We have an outdoor mess- 
hall here and in fair weather it is a 
pleasure to eat a meal in it. Just at 
the crest of the hill with breezes when- 
ever there are any breezes blowing. I 
was a prisoner chaser today and had 
four Spigs to follow with a loaded rifle. 
Had to take them for fire wood for the 
galley and to the river for water. Here 
they have no modern plumbing system 
and we have to use man power to get 
water from the river to the town and 
camp. Visited the Red Cross hospital 
at night and had my first Spig haircut. 
Tried out some Seybo made ice cream 
and then took in the local movies. They 
show the words in Spanish and English, 
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but there’s not much English in the yells 
and lingo of the audience. F 

Dec. 14.—All the bread we eat here in 
camp is baked in town at a Spanish 
bakery and it does not come up to the 
navy standard. All of us new arrivals 
went through an inspection of rifles, 
tents, and persons this morning; I came 
through fairly well. After inspection, I 
went to the river to wash all of my dirty 
clothes and equipment. Wrote a letter 
home and sent it through the local Domi- 
nican postoffice. The marine mail does 
not cost us a cent but it is not so modern 
as the Dominican system and the result 
is the latter gets the business. 

Dec. 15.—We had a short drill before 
breakfast and Capt. Marshall gave us 
a few pointers on Seybo conditions and 
our life here in camp for the future. 
Rifle inspection and more drill later and 
then he gave us a short history of the 
Guardia Nacional. Also gave us the low 
down un how we were to take care of 
ourselves while in the D. R. We were 
given practice on machine gun fire this 
afternoon—Lewis gun. Was on guard 
second relief and stood two 2-hour 
watches. 

Dec. 16.—This morning we had physi- 
cal drill under arms. After chow policed 
up around camp and saw my first taran- 
tula. We had rifle inspection today by 
a new skipper, then later lessons on in- 
terior guard duty 

Dec. 18.—A detail of men left camp 
this morning for Guaymate to bring 
back our monthly supplies. We drilled 
before noon chow and after chow had 
school on the squad and general orders. 
Word came in late that the detail which 
left this morning had a skirmish with 
the bandits. No casualties. Was on 
guard at headquarters and got so sick 
that I couldn’t stand my second watch. 

Dec. 19.—Pvt. Fossett while on guard 
last night at the messhall at midnight 
accidentally shot himself in the leg while 
fighting with two natives who came 
prowling around. I was sick all day and 
stuck to my bunk. Nelson (sick bay) 
gave me salts, then pills. After taps 
tonight some shots were fired somewhere 
in town and the camp had to turn out 
to investigate. 

Dec. 20.—I felt much better this morn- 
ing but am still the owner of a jerking 
headache. The cook made me a milk 
toast yet I could hardly get it down. 
Major Reno stopped in my tent for a 
few minutes to ask me how I felt. The 
men turned out this morning, as they do 
every Saturday morning, for heavy 
marching order inspection by the major. 
McCoy and one of the newcomers. got 
fussing tonight at the chow table and as 
I was a helpless neutral in the zone of 
action, I got some hot java down my 
back. 

Dec. 21.—Felt normal again and was 
put back to duty this morning. We had 
an unusually good noon chow today; 
everybody was talking about it at the 
time. The guard around camp has been 
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doubled on account of the trouble the 
other night with Fossett and the guard 
at headquarters in town has been dis- 
continued. 

Dec. 22.—Was on watch with Hanne- 
man from 1 to 3 a. m. Captain Horn 
was with the guard all of the time and 
took us to town to headquarters. While 
en route there we were halted by a 
Guardia Nacional man. It showed that 
at least one native soldier was on the 
job. Lamott and the Macoris detail 
came in this morning. This morning we 
had school on the Lewis machine gun 
and I got a fair idea of the names of all 
its parts. After noon chow we had more 
machine gun school—assembly and dis- 
assembling. Somehow or other I was 
able to assemble one without any ap- 
parent mistakes. Bullearts with our 
long looked for seabags came in this 
evening, also bringing supplies. Was de- 
tailed to a special bulleart watch before 
midnight tonight. 

Dec. 23.—Hanneman and I were on 
guard this morning from 3 to 5. Men 
policed up around camp and made an 
open air volley ball court. We were 
given our seabags. I took mine to river 
and washed it. We had more lessons on 
Lewis machine gun and I am now sure 
I know every part. The guard hours 
were changed today. There are now 
three 3-hour watches: 9-midnight, mid- 
night-3, 3-6. The guard started in some- 
thing new: They now use bayonets. 

Dec. 24.—Roll call was held an hour 
earlier today. At 6 a. m. instead of 7. 
We had more machine gun lessons— 
morning and afternoon. I assembled my 
first one alone. Today was wash day for 
me at the river. More new orders were 
posted about the guard and I am slated 
to be on the dog watch from 12 to 8 a. 
m. with Hyde The Dominicans are 
started on their Christmas celebrating 
and tonight on our watch there was a 
hot time in town. 

Dee. 25.—Christmas—my first one 
away from the family fireside. I did not 
have the day to myself. Had to get two 
prisoners from the city carcel. Took 
them to hills for fire wood, then to town 
for supplies and eats for our Christmas 
dinner. The cooks turned out a great 
meal for us _ all—officers and men. 
Chicken for the piece de resistance and 
plenty of nuts and cakes. Soon after 
noon I turned my two prison hombres 
back into the carcel and was glad to get 
rid of them. Lamott and I stopped in at 
the local fight arena to see the natives 
go plumb crazy over the scraps they 
arranged between their fighting cocks. 
More than once it looked as though the 
fight would spread to the sidelines. If 
they take as much interest in their busi- 
ness as in this chicken fighting they 
should have no alibis for dull times. 


Dec. 26, 1919.—A sergeant took a 
squad of us to battalion headquarters 
where we cleaned and oiled machine 
guns and magazines. For a short while 
before noon chow, the camp had to turn 
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out for gun school at the mess hall, 
After chow we all fired machine guns 
where the Spigs come to get firewood; 
several who were in the neighborhood 
were scared away when we commenced 
shooting. We had six drums of car- 
tridges and each man had plenty of shots 
to experiment with (on the target, of 
course). The captain schooled us in the 
positions of attack and defense. This is 
Friday, not a wash day, but I took my 
BVD’s, etc., to the river and used the 
suds on them. 

Dec. 27.—Today am a recruit six 
months old. What has that six months 
done for me? Hallgren and I are still 
together but he is the only 497 platoon 
man with me anymore. Three prisoners 
escaped from the carcel this morning. 
Another one tried to but the guardia 
sentry stopped him with a piece of steel. 
We had a heavy marching order inspec- 
tion at the time and while we were in 
ranks, Captain Horn inspecting, one of 
the shots the guardia fired whistled over 
our heads, mighty close it seemed to us, 
the way it let itself be heard. The Spig 
prisoner shot was killed. I went exploring 
for orange trees between the camp and 
the river for a free handout of the fruit 
but I could not find any. Liberty was 
allowed after one o’clock (today is Sat- 
urday). Fantango going on all night 
up town and the harmony kept on way 
into the wee hours of the morning. 

Dec. 28.—Colors were raised for the 
first time in Seybo today at 8 a. m. on 
our new flagpole, made from two of the 
trees near camp. Hallgren had the 
honor of putting the red, white and blue 
up into the breeze. This is rather a day 
of sports for us. Officers and men 
played ball and then the men payed the 
Spigs and guardia later. Lamott bought 
a roll of film and used my camera for 
pictures. Just after noon a fever came 
on me, rising to 104 degrees and I had 
to crawl into my bunk. I was given 
some quinine, the fever chaser. 

Dec. 29.—Was wakened during night 
by a shot and found out that Hyde ac- 
cidentally shot his rifle while on guard. 
Along with quinine today I had to take 
salts. They did their duty. Cook made 
me toast and fried eggs. New mosquito 
nets were issued to everybody. Several 
men left, this morning, with bullcarts 
for supplies. 

Dec. 30.—More men left camp this 
morning for a day’s hike to El Pintado, 
about twelve miles east. Returned to 
duty this morning. More gun school for 
us again this a. m. And we had sema- 
phore drill, too, the first time most of 
us recruits had this dope. According 
to the gossip broadcast after everybody 
had been satisfied in the way of evening 
chow and when the cool breezes were 
blowing it is suffice to say that our drill 
and military knowledge on swinging 
arms was considered passing by the old 
timers in the outfit. Had the cooks put 
out a poor meal, it probably would have 
been rotten. “Man’s ingratitude to man” 
pops out even in the Corps. Now that 

(To be continued.) 
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Major Pitcairn and The Marines in the Expedition 
to Lexington and Concord, 18th and 19th April, 1775 


HE expedition from Boston to Con- 

cord, in which Major Pitcairn of 

the Marines—who afterwards fell 
gloriously in the moment of victory at 
Bunker’s Hill—has been briefly men- 
tioned in Chapter XI of my “Britain’s 
Sea Soldiers.” I have lately come across 
a great number of very interesting de- 
tails of the doings of this little expedi- 
tion in the course of which the shot was 
fired that signalised the birth of the 
United States. I propose in this article 
to combine those passages which deal 
especially with Major Pitcairn and the 
Marines who were present. 


It is common knowledge that General 
Gage, who commanded in Boston, sent 
out this flying column, as it may be 
called, for the purpose of capturing and 
destroying various military stores which 
had been hidden away in the township 
of Concord by the disaffected colonists, 
generally referred to as Whigs or Pro- 
vincials. 

The troops detailed were the Grenadier 
and Light Infantry companies of the 
following Corps: 4th, 5th, 10th, 18th, 
23rd, 38th, 43rd, 47th, 59th Regiments 
and of the Ist and 2nd Battalions of 
Marines. 

Lieut.-Colonel Smith of the 10th went 
in command, Major Pitcairn as second 
in command. Smith seems to have been 
a stout, heavy individual, but, from the 
point of view of military efficiency—to 
quote Euclid—“of no parts or magni- 
tude.” In every account of the affair 
he seems to slide into the background, 
Pitcairn being always the prominent 
figure. 

It must be noted in passing that the 
22 companies above enumerated by no 
means represented anything like 2,200 
men. It is generally agreed that the 
force amounted to not more than be- 
tween seven hundred and eight hundred 
men altogether, so that the average 
strength of these Flank Companies must 
have been under 50 men apiece. 

According to one story, Pitcairn was 
chosen to go as “he had previously ex- 
amined the road to Concord, and had 
studied the town in disguise.” This can 
be traced to no contemporary source. 
But as we read in an old work that he 
had been “Military Commandant at Bos- 
ton” before the War, it is extremely 
likely that he was well acquainted both 
with Concord and the routes to that 
place. It seems quite possible, not to 
Say probable, that a detachment of Ma- 
rines was the first British force to be 
landed in the city, very likely some little 
time before the arrival of a considerable 
military contingent. It would have been 
only one instance out of many in the 
history of the Corps in which a similar 
event has taken place. 

In the case of Pitcairn’s choice for 
the Concord expedition, however, we 
are told that he was a seasoned veteran 
and general favourite, popular with 
Whigs as well as Tories. For these 
reasons alone he may have been selected 


By Colonel C. Field 


This interesting article was clipped 
from The Globe and Laurel, a maga- 
zine published by the British Marines. 
It gives the British side of two famous 
incidents of the American Revolution. 


for a post which was likely to demand 
discretion and good temper. 

Pitcairn was a “veteran” since he had 
obtained his commission as a Lieutenant 
in Cornwall’s (7th Marines) on 30th 
April, 1746, and it is quite on the cards 
that he may have been transferred to 
that Regiment from some other corps. 
He was given a Lieutenant’s commission 
in the present Marine Corps on its first 
establishment in April, 1755, on the 
recommendation of “Mr. Hamilton of 
Pekinfield.” That he was a general 
favourite is borne out by the statement 
in the old work previously quoted, that 
when in command at Boston “he had en- 
deared himself to the people,” and that 
at Bunker’s Hill, “no officer fell more 
regretted, for he was beloved, even by 
his enemy.” 

As a matter of fact it appears that 
both Smith and Pitcairn were detailed as 
“the two Field Officers first for duty, 
and the senior of each rank.” 


Gage determined that the expedition 
should be sudden and secret, but in a 
city and neighbourhood swarming with 
Whig sympathizers, the cloak of mys- 
tery with which he enveloped his orders 
and proceedings, actually drew more at- 
tention to something “being in the wind” 
than if he had moved in a more open 
fashion. 

The rank and file of the Flank Com- 
panies detailed “were not apprised of 
the design, till just as it was time to 
march, they were waked up by the ser- 
geants putting their hands on them and 
whispering gently to them; and were 
even conducted by a back way out of 
the barracks, without the knowledge of 
their comrades, and without the ob- 
servation of the sentries. They walked 
through the street with the utmost 
silence. It being about ten o’clock, no 
sound was heard but that of their feet; 
a dog, happening to bark, was instantly 
killed by a bayonet. They proceeded to 
the beach under the. new power-house 
—the most unfrequented part of the 
town, and there embarked on board the 
boats, which had their oars muffled to 
prevent a noise.” 

The town of Boston is situated on a 
more or less pear-shaped peninsula at- 
tached to the south side of a large east- 
ern-facing bay, by a narrow isthmus or 
“stalk,” known as “Boston Neck.” 
Bunker’s Hill and Charlestown occupy a 
peninsula of somewhat similar shape at- 
tached by its “stalk”—Charlestown 
Neck—to the north-west corner of the 
bay. A strait runs between the outer 
ends of the two peninsulas, which may 
possibly have been connected with each 
other at some very remote period. 

The spot selected for embarkation of 
the expedition was on the western side 
of the Boston peninsula, where it was 


separated from the mainland about the 
mouth of the Charles or Cambridge 
river, where was the selected landing- 
place, at a spot known as Phipp’s Farm, 
by over a mile of water. 


The secrecy with which the operation 
orders were issued was all very well, so 
far as it went, but as it was known early 
on the 18th from seamen coming ashore 
“that provisions were being dressed on 
board the transports for a body of 
troops, that the boats were ordered to 
be on the beach near the Common at 
night, and that several officers had gone 
out towards Concord in the afternoon,” 
there was quite enough rumour afloat 
to arouse suspicion among the Whigs 
of some move of importance. 


The Officers in question were all 
mounted, Gage’s idea being that they 
would be able to intercept messengers 
sent from Boston to warn the Provin- 
cials. But it seems rather that they 
served as a warning themselves. It was 
they who, after Paul Revere in his cele- 
brated ride had escaped them once, 
caught him again between Lexington 
and Concord, and foolishly released him. 
But another rider, William Dawes, also 
got away by a different route, and in- 
dependently of these two messengers, we 
all know how fast news flies in country 
districts in an almost unaccountable 
manner, and in short the expedition 
failed altogether as a surprise. 

Moreover, there was delay and mis- 
calculation from the very beginning. Al- 
though the troops should have been at 
the place of embarkation at 10 p. m., it 
was nearer 11 before all were present. 
The number of boats provided by the 
men-of-war and transports proved to be 
too few, and two trips had to be made, 
so that the whole force was not ashore 
till nearly one o’clock in the morning. 
Another hour was lost in serving out 
the cooked provisions which had been 
prepared, so that the expedition did not 
begin its march till 2 a. m. Nor had 
its route been arranged with sufficient 
eare and forethought, since the tide had 
not been taken into consideration, the 
result being that having got wet to the 
knees in a marshy landing place, waitin 
for their provisions to be issued, “which 
most of the men threw away, having 
carried some with ’em,” the troops had 
to wade through two inlets, one of them 
at any rate up to their middles, before 
reaching the high road. Colonel Smith 
then advanced at a great rate, to make 
up for lost time, and probably also to 
warm the men after their prolonged wet- 
ting. Whether Smith perceived any in- 
dication of alarm in the countryside or 
not after his first halt, he gave orders 
to Pitcairn to push on full speed ahead 
of him to Lexington with six of the 
Light Infantry companies. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards the ringing of 
bells and firing of guns echoed on every 
hand through the early morning still- 
ness. The Provincials were awake. 


Continued on page 45 
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Captain Jimmie Bones and His 


‘Twas winter time in Quantico 
In nineteen twenty-two; 

The slum was pretty rough that night, 
And all the men felt blue. 

The hail and sleet with ghostly feet 
Beat on the bunkhouse dome; 

Some men doped out their time to do 
While others thought of home. 


Then from the starless night there 
slipped 

In through the bunkhouse door 

An old top sergeant whom no man 
Had ever seen before. 

The hoar frost glistened in his hair, 
His eyes like star shells shone; 

His gnarled mustache hid half his face, 
And he was skin and bone. 


He sat down near the glowing stove 
And warmed his fleshless hands, 
The chill of death was in his breath, 
Like thunder his commands. 

His voice was hollow like the tone 
Of one who'd long been dead; 

But when he spoke the silence broke, 
And this is what he said: 


“Pipe down, all you devil whelps, 
And snap out of your dreams; 
A tale I'll tell of Heaven and Hell, 
And the Devil Dog Marines: 
Just Captain Jimmie Bones, M. C., 
Their skipper wrote his name; 
He was a fiend for fighting, 
He had no care for fame. 


“Have never seen so fierce a man 
On land nor sky nor sea; 
He had a scar for every war, 
And fought in ninety-three. 
When he was riled, he had an eye 
That drilled a hole through men; 
He spoke but once and no man asked 
Him how nor why nor when. 


“Now Jimmie was the headpiece of 
A hundred brave Gyrenes; 

He used to have a whole lot more, 
Who died from eating beans. 

But them what ate the chow and lived, 
They sure were hard boiled guys; 
They flicked the bullets off their coats 

Just like so many flies.” 


The old Top Sergeant’s voice grew low, 
And at its ghostly gloom 

Men shivered, and the vermin crawled 
Upon the bunkhouse broom. 

He stuffed a live coal in his pipe 
And deeply did inhale; 

He blew the smoke clean through the 

roof, 

And then resumed his tale. 


“They said the Devil made him mean 
When he was in the skies, 
And filled them all so full of hell 
It blazed out through their eyes. 
Then old St. Peter found the bunch 
And gave them souls of white, 
But hell still boiled up in 'em and 
They couldn’t else but fight. 


“So Peter had to can old nick 
And when to earth he fell, 

He got himself a steady job 
Recruiting souls for Heli. 

Well, Peter stamped Marines O. K. 
And marked them all first class, 

’Cause all that ever scared ’em was 
To see a looking glass. 


“Now some they come from Texas sand 
So they was full of grit, 

And some was from Montana plains 
Where they’d been roughing it, 

Some more they came from old New 

York 

And wore a bowery frown, 

Then some which was the toughest came 
From good old ’Frisco town. 


“They came from every state there is, 
And every brave Gyrene 

Had come from either east or west, 
Or somewhere in between. 

They came from north and they came 

from south, 

They came from up and down, 

They came from any old place at all, 
And everywhere around. 


“Now some of ’em wore khaki 
And some wore forest green, 

While some just wore their B. V. D.’s 
And others just their jeans. 

But everywhere they went they wore 
The emblem of their ring, 

To show they bossed the sky and earth 
And sea and everything.” 


The old Top Kicker paused a space 
To hear if some would scoff, 

And then he strode across the floor 
And bit a doorknob off. 

Said he, “I ain’t seen no real show 
For nigh on forty year— 

We used to eat these things for eggs, 
But that ain’t here nor there. 


“Old Jimmie Bones shoved off for France 
In nineteen seventeen, 

And shipped across the roughest crew 
The world had ever seen. 

Each one had ‘First to Fight’ tatooed 
Across his chest in black, 

And right betwixt his shoulder blades, 

‘Watch out, we’re coming back.’ 


“Them hundred Devil Dogs sure was 
A bold and daring crew, 

They bit the soles right off their shoes 
Whene’r they’d want a chew. 

There wasn’t one amongst that bunch 
Of them U. S. Marines 

Who couldn’t spit six fathoms deep 
And sink three submarines. 


“And when it came to shooting guns, 
Why, say, them men was there! 

They'd shave a man a mile away 
And never miss a hair. 

They’d trim the eyebrows off a lark 
A’soaring in the sky, 

Or shoot the points off falling stars 
As long’s they had an eye. 


Devil Dog Marines 


“They'd cruised on all the seven seas 
And rationed on hard tack, 

They’d fought their way around the 

world 

And half to Hell and back. 

They’d been in every war there was 
Clean up to Vera Cruz; 

The only thing they hadn’t fought 
Was Huns and too much booze. 


“Now Jimmie Bones reached France 


With that all-furious crew, 
And every one turned ’round to say, 
‘No savvy parley vous.’ 
The French girls grabbed them by the 
hand 
And washed their necks with tears, 
The Frenchmen slapped them on the 
back 
And yelled them deaf with cheers. 


“Then Jimmie made a speech and said, 
‘I hear you got a war 

Around here somewheres hereabout, 
And that’s what we came for. 

But all I got to say is this: 
Enjoy it while you can, 

I’m going to clean up Germany 
If I lose every man.’ 


“The Germans heard that Jimmie Bones 
Had crossed the sea to fight, 

And when they got the awful news 
Their feet got cold with fright. 

So when they lamped his roughneck crew 
From off an aeroplane 

It nearly knocked ’em for a goal 
And some went plumb insane. 


“Said they, ‘What is this thing Marines? 
If they had said before 

They had such devil dogs as those, 
There wouldn’t be no war.’ 

So that is how they got their name 
Of Devil Dog Marines, 

And ever since they chased the Dutch 
Daschunds clean off the scene.” 


The old Top Sergeant rolled his eyes 
As though to recollect, 

And where he let his fierce glance fall 
It scorched six feet of deck. 

Said he “No man has ever lived 
That crossed Old Jimmie Bones; 

He had a power that lifted men 
Or dragged kings down from thrones. 


“A general of the Allies looked 
Out through his periscope 

And seen ten million German huns 
A’coming on the lope. 

He bit his short mustache and said: 
‘We're in an awful stew, 

We only got a million men, 
It looks like they'll break through.’ 


“Then Jimmie Bones piped up and said: 
‘You didn’t count Marines; 

I got some hell dogs that’ll chew 
The spikes right off their beans. 

"Cause numbers don’t mean nothing to 
My well-behaving crew; 

Why they ain’t been to school enough 
To count the men they’ve slew.’ 
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“The general said, ‘You win, my man, 
Go take your wild Marines 

And form a scouting party 
Just to double up the scenes’. 

Then Jimmie Bones saluted stiff 
And to the general said, 

‘We'll break through to Berlin, Sir; 
If we don’t, we’ll come back dead.’ 


“With that he yelled, ‘Outside, Marines, 
And snap out of your hop; 

We're going out to gather up 
The German lemon crop. 

And if I see one of you men 
So much as leave a rhine, 

You'll rate the brig till kingdom come, 
And sixty dollars fine.’ 


“The hundred Devil Dogs fell out 
And then they all fell in; 

And each one closed a pop in ranks 
By shoving up his chin. 

The chief cook turned up missing when 
The time for counting come, 

But he was cooking shrapnel up 
To make the crew some slum. 


“Then Jimmie Bones, he gave a talk; 
To all his men he said: 

‘We are shipping on a heavy sea 
With reefs and shoals ahead; 

But all I got to say is this: 
Remember you’re Marines, 

’Cause water settles everything, 
And that’s what our name means.’ 


“He marched ’em by the left step and 
He marched ’em by the flank; 

He marched ’em by the two’s and four’s, 
And in and out of rank. 

He marched ’em by the route step and 
He marched ’em by restraint, 

He marched ’em by every way there is 
And every way there ain’t. 


“He marched em on company front 
In quick and double time, 

He marched ’em in a riot square 
And in a skirmish line. 

He ran ’em in a platoon rush 
And then by single squad; 

At each advance ten thousand Huns 
Stretched out and hit the sod. 


“They mowed ’em down with Browning 
guns 

And with their Springfield gats, 

And them they couldn’t get that way 
They stuck with bayonets. 

And when they came to trenches they 
Just shoved the banks all in, 

And tons of Huns were swallowed up 
And never lived again. 


“The Germans shot a bunch of bombs 
Of dead limburger cheese, 
But all it did to Jimmie’s men 
Was to make ’em cough and sneeze. 
Then Jimmie lit a strong cigar 
From off a passing shell; 
Three million Huns got one good whiff 
And died from that vile smell. 


THE IGATHERNECK 


“The hundred Devil Dogs shoved on, 
Their eyes flashed liquid fire, 

Which melted guns and cannons up 
Like they was just lead wire. 

They kicked about a million Huns 
Into the river Marne, 

And if they drowned or sunk or swam 
They didn’t give a darn. 


“The Germans thought that judgment day 
Had come to take its toll; 

They got the Jula in their knees 
And trembled in their soles. 

And when they saw those Devil Dogs, 
And learned their awful yell, 

They knowed their judgment day had 

come 

And they was picked for Hell. 


“So what was left throwed up their mitts 
And hollered ‘kamerade’; 

But Jimmie’s men thought that was 

Dutch 

For talk profaning God. 

So they stuck their bayonet 
Right through ’em anyhow, 

And buzzards came down from the sky 
And ate ’em up for chow.” 


The old Top Kicker smote his chest 
And loudly did he cough; 

The bunk house shook from door to door, 
And half the shelves fell off. 

And when he cleared his throat the sound 
Like distant thunder rolled; 

Said he, “Pipe down and listen well, 
This tale is not half told. 


“ow Kaiser Bill and Hindenburg 


Was in a game of craps; 

He staked his royal crown against 
A box of ginger snaps. 

Old Hindy won the crown and said, 
‘This ain’t no good to me, 

I'd sooner have a bite to eat 
Than all of Germany.’ 


“Said Kaiser Bill, ‘I’ll tell you what— 
You lend ten marks to me; 

T’ll pay it back in a month or two 
With French indemnity.’ 

Said Hindy, ‘Where’d you get that stuff? 
D’you see some green on me? 

I bought myself some Liberty Bonds 
From Mrs. Liberty.’ 


“Just then the Crown Prince busted in 
And said, ‘Oh, Papa dear, 

I see some wild men coming who 
Will wreck this joint, I fear; 

I'll shoot a long range shot at them, 
And if they still persist, 

Then I’ll take out a million men 
And slap them on the wrist.’ 


“The Kaiser took a peek out from 
A half raised window blind, 

And seen a hundred Devil Dogs 
A’swimming cross the Rhine; 

The river was a’running blood 
From all the men they slew, 

And every time they ducked their heads 
They’d drink a quart or two. 


Eleven 


“The Kaiser’s hair stood up on end 
And turned from black to white, 

And when he spied old Jimmie Bones 
His blood run cold with fright. 

He grabbed the Prince’s hand and said, 
‘Don’t fool with that wild Yank, 

He’ll fill you full of bullet holes 
Where papa used to spank. 


“*What, Ho, the Guard! cried Kaiser 
Bill. 


‘There ain’t no guard no more,’ - 

Said Hindenburg, ‘The guard was shot 
Out by the palace door.’ 

‘Where is my ally, Gott?’ yelled Bill. 
‘Von Gott, he ain’t at home,’ 

Said Hindenburg: ‘The Gott you had 
Was in your crazy dome.’ 


“The Kaiser’s eyes stuck out a mile. 
‘What shall I do!’ said he. 

‘T’ll save me and my six brave sons, 
To Hell with Germany.’ 

Said Hindenburg, ‘It went to Hell 
Long time before this thing; 

Ten million Huns that you sent there 
Are waiting for their king.’ 


“The outside palace door crashed in, 
There was a mighty roar. 

‘Thank Gott,’ said Hindenburg, ‘I’ll see 
That mush of yours no more.’ 

With that he grabbed his gat and 

blowed 

The brains out of his head. 

And Kaiser Bill knowed then and there 
He meant just what he said. 


“The Kaiser beat it for the door, 
And flung it open wide; 
And there he met with Jimmie Bones 
A’coming just outside. 
Behind him was his Devil Dogs 
With gleaming bayonets, 
And Kaiser Bill knowed they had come 
To get a whole world’s bets. 


“Then Jimmie gave him just one look 
That turned his gizzard pale, 

And made him wish that he had spent 
His life in some nice jail. 

Said Jimmie Bones, ‘So you’re the cur 
That kicked up all this row; 

You got about an hour to live, 
So don’t give us no gow. 


“The Kaiser’s nerve went over the hill, 
His brow dripped bloody sweat; 

He got down on his knees and cried 
And got the carpet wet. 

His teeth they rattled just like dice 
Do in a game of craps; 

And every word that Jimmie spoke 
Was like a note of taps. 


“Then Jimmie Bones drawed out his gat, 
And then he tossed it by; 

Said, ‘You ain’t fit enough to live, 
But not that fit to die. 

You’ve served the Devil all you life, 
But now you'll work for me? 

And then he thought up things to do; 
Jim Bones can think of three. 

Continued on page 46 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE OUTING 

With a programme of activities on 
both land and “sea,” members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Detachment, Marine 
Corps League, and their friends, spent 
a day of outing at the Recreation 
Grounds, Riverside. Swimming events, 
canoeing, and track features were con- 
ducted during the day, and a dance was 
held in the evening. 

A three-legged race for girls, and an 
egg race proved to be the big features 
of the day. The committee in charge 
included Thaddeus P. Shaw, command- 
ant of the league; J. Corbett, J. S. Stoyle, 
E. K. MacDonald, Fred A. Curtis, T. 
Stenhouse, Jr., Darius Howell, and Ells- 
worth I. Harris. 


SAGINAW 

Sergeant Scottie Bauer is hustling out 
in Saginaw. He enclosed a check for 
three dollars for three new members. 
They are Messrs. J. W. Brewster, James 
A. McArthur, Gordio A. Stroud. The 
National Commandant is_ certainly 
pleased with the results they are ob- 
taining. 


WICHITA, KAN. 

We had a little trouble locating D. C. 
Barnum of Wichita, but the first thing 
we knew we had a comeback letter stat- 
ing that the detachment would be re- 
organized without fail. Now that’s as- 
surance that the boys out in the corn 
country are doing something. We will 
look forward. 


SIOUX FALLS, NEB. 

Inquiry was received from Mr. Leo 
M. Fitspatrick relative to the Marine 
Corps League. He did not state whether 
they are going to organize out there, 
but we all have hopes. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport sent in the membership for 
Messrs. J. W. Schwenk, Joseph C. Mc- 
Loughlin, and F. C. Kassheimerm, and 
also Jack La Croix. That’s fine and I 
hope that I shall receive double that 
number the next time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Another member for that detachment. 
Mr. James W. Aiken, of Philadelphia, 
pledges his support. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Don’t forget that members of the 
Marine Corps League, who are also mem- 
bers of organized companies of Marine 
Corps Reserve, are entitled to enroll in 
one of the 258 courses given free by 
the Marine Corps Institute. Cata- 
logs may be obtained from The Director, 
Corps Institute, Washington, 

. C. 


PAYMASTER TALKS 


By A. E. BEEG 


ONE YEAR AGO 


In looking back over the files of the 
Marine Corps League I checked back 
to see what the membership of our or- 
ganization was one year ago today 
(June 26th). This is what I discovered. 
The membership on that date was 1,577 
and the membership in my report to the 
National Commandant dated June 25th, 
1927, was 1,059. There seems to be a 
big difference in the figures. But I look 
back again and compare figures, for they 
say the figures do not lie, and I find that 
a number of detachments enrolled on 
June 26th, 1926, totals 53, while in my 
report it totals 9 detachments for 1927. 
We had only 28 States represented last 
year while this year we have a total of 
31. There was one detachment organized 
during the week of June 26th, 1926, while 
this year there was none. The National 
Treasury showed a balance of $756.23 
and this year it shows $84.78. Then 
again I will compare figures. A year 
ago we had received for the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Fund the amount of 
$25.00 while this year we show a balance 
of $377.27, not including the sums of 
money which have been spent since the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Fund was in- 
augurated. My comment is that we have 
made a fine showing during the past 
year, but where in the world is that 500 
ex-marines that have not paid their 
dues? That’s what you will have to 
help me find. We are stacking up very 
well and since we still have five more 
months to go before the convention, I 
have all the hopes in the world of seeing 
approximately another 1,500 members 
enrolled before that time. Remember 
last year we had 2,042 members. 

Now listen fellows, this is not by any 
means a thing to let go by. Why not 
dig in and help top that figure of last 
year. In other words we must get 518 
members back, but better still, let’s try 
this: Each division officer get down to 
tacks and raise 100 members in his di- 
vision and then we shall go over the top 
with flying colors. My appeal is to go 
way above that figure of last year and 
give it some double action to boot. How 
about that? I am going to write a let- 
ter to each division officer and we will 
see what can be done to pep things up 
a little. Before the last of this month 
I will try and give you another compari- 
son for the last report of the month and 
then you will see what’s what. 


YE SCRIBES! 


I have been doing odds and ends in 
writing articles for this publication. 
Now I want to ask each Paymaster of 
the Detachments to just pen a line or 
two about the outfit. It all helps to 
make our section in this publication one 
of the most interesting parts of it. Ex- 
Marines will see that at least his home 
town is mentioned. I will seek, through 
your cooperation that you all receive 
mention, but it is almost impossible to 
do so without some assistance from your 
detachment. 

A year or so ago there was a member 
of the editorial staff of The Leatherneck 
who is now discharged, and, if given 
three words about something, could write 
a very interesting article on the subject. 
But all ye scribes, I am not so good at 
editorial work that I can even begin to 
do so. Let’s hear directly from you. 


Not so long ago during the month 
the National Commandant received a let- 
ter from our good friend, former Ser- 
geant Ira L. Hinton. Hinton, who was 
responsible for the organization of sev- 
eral detachments in the League, is now 
at the U. S. Veterans Hospital, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. Yes, he wants to organize 
another detachment, so he is all fixed 
up. Hinton mentioned in his letter about 
the Laster Lange Detachment of Waco, 
Texas, and I note in the reply of the Na- 
tional Commandant, that he was pleased 
to inform him that WACO was still on 
the map and doing fine. I guess he will 
be pleased to learn this. I would sug- 
gest that some of the boys at Waco who 
know Hinton drop him a line. No, he 
is not a sergeant, but uses the dis- 
tinguished title “Mr.” 

From St. Louis a letter arrived shortly 
after the Lindy celebration and we be- 
lieve that Trumpeter Clyde N. Van 
Meter, U. S. M. C. Reserve was aroused 
to the fact that we should have another 
Detachment of the Marine Corps League 
in St. Louis. Every member of National 
Headquarters will agree with Trump- 
eter Van Meter. In his letter he stated 
the following: “We have the Spirit of 
St. Louis, but not the old spirit of the 
Marine Corps.” I disagree with him on 
that point, for there are still several 
there who have. I doubt if any of the 
ex-marines of St. Louis have lost the 
spirit of the old Marine Corps. A MA- 
RINE RECEIVES THAT AS PART OF 
HIS EDUCATION TRAINING 
CAMP and something he will never for- 
get. 


Yep, please find check enclosed from 
Salt Lake City again. Another member 
enrolled, and it happens to be Mr. Ray- 
mond Salter, who resides at 609 South 


Continued on page 44 
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Thirteen 


CREVASSE 


By LOU WYLIE 


A Story of the Mississippi Flood Written Especially for The Leatherneck 


There was a dull boom to northward, 
preceded by a puff of white smoke 
plainly visible to the watchers along 
the bayou side. It was the first dis- 
charge of dynamite at Poydras, as Gov- 
ernment engineers began the cut of the 
levee that, it was hoped, would avert 
the danger from New Orleans as the 
yellow tide of river water swirled over 
the level St. Bernard trapping lands. 

The bayou burbled along through 
sinuous curves, guifward. Long gray 
draperies of moss moved lackadaisically 
in the May breeze. Sea gulls swept in, 
circled above the Island, and wheeled 
back to the lake. The last rumbling 
army truck moved off manned by Na- 
tional Guardsmen who had been swept 
from desk, counter and cashier’s window 
into khaki’ uniforms and had done their 
job of moving out the inhabitants, their 
furniture and live stock, rapidly in spite 
of aching backs and blistered hands and 
feet. Only some fifteen men despite 
orders to move had remained behind to 
watch their precious boats, and to see 
their shiny white cottages, perched like 
pigeons’ nests on high posts, submerge 
and eventually float away. These men, 
as were the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Island, trappers and fishermen, 
and this deluging of the land meant 
there would be lean years ahead for 
themselves and their families. Years, 
when the great throbbing city of New 
Orleans would grow tired of the charity 
she so heartily embraced today, as she 
had done in the other crevasse, and 
when these dark, Spanish speaking lit- 
tle men who knew nothing of reading, 
writing, or the ways of a job in town, 
would be nightly hailed before impa- 
tient police judges whom they could not 
understand, and who could not under- 
stand them. For them then would the 
real tragedy of the crevasse begin. 
Some realization of this was written 
on their faces now, as they turned from 
the bayou to look toward the long row 
of white houses that fringed the blue 
bayou, with the prairie, and the slender 
fronded palmettoes over which black and 
orange birds darted, reaching to their 
back doorsteps. 

From one of the white houses crept 
a tiny little creature, almost a midget 
in size, pressing a baby to her breast. 
Her skin was sallow, and a shock of 
heavy brown hair, augmented by a per- 
manent wave stood up, albino like, upon 
her small head. Her legs were thin 
and as straight as a small bird’s, her 


eyes slantwise in her face, and brown. 
The tiny hands that clutched the baby 
were almost skin and bone, and she 
slouched forward in pink silk house slip- 
pers, and a one-piece maternity dress 
of gingham that was now many sizes too 
large for her. This was “Calleen.” Ga- 
briel had met Calleen in the Spanish 
colony in town, where the little moron 
like a gay butterfly flitted from dance 
to dance, and party to party. Guided 
possibly by some subconscious instinct 
of self preservation she had clung to 
the stalwart young trapper, who finally, 
though not without many scenes, had 
married her and brought her home to 
his mother. Here she had subsided into 
the quiet monotonous life of the Island, 
spending her days in adoration of her 
trapper husband. Though she daily re- 
fused to do one household chore to help 
Gabriel’s mother or sisters, she spent 
long hours in cleaning her husband’s 
muddy boots, or watching him as his 
bloody knife slit through the gray coats 
of the muskrats he had brought in from 
the traps. Now, because he wandered 
away on one of his frequent trips to the 
city, she had refused to leave, knowing 
well that had he been there he would 
have unceremoniously tumbled her into 
the truck alorig with their new suit of 
bedroom furniture, his good clothes, and 
their other household goods. 

Some vague feeling of elation filled 
her. She knew that sooner or later he 
would be back. A crevasse, unshaven, 
half garbed man, life on his boat above 
their housetops, and meals from a corn- 
ed beef can was much more to be de- 
sired than all the gayety, and the ex- 
cited generosity of the city to Gabriel 
and kindred spirits, and Calleen knew 
that provisions were stored on the boat, 
a box of shells brought down but two 
days before, and that Gabriel was 
merely staying away to avoid the in- 
terim of pleading and weeping she would 
put him through until finally, exasper- 
ated beyond control he would pick her 
up bodily and load her onto the truck. 
But now, for the second time in her re- 
lationship with him she had put some- 
thing over on him. The first time had 
been when they were married—the baby 
had been born eleven months after that 
memoriable storming of the home of 
the parish’s justice of the peace. She 
would have him all to herself now. There 
would be no mother-in-law calling to 
her for some trivial minding of the 
baby, heating its milk, or making the 


beds—there would be no whooping of 
half drunken friends calling him to wild 
rides into town, she would have him en- 
tirely alone. 

There was a second boom to northward. 
A third. A fourth. The clear waters 
of the bayou grew yellowish, and the 
bayou began to rise. Another thunder- 
ing boom. Calleen began to pace the 
porch nervously. All the men had left 
the levee. She was alone in a world 
grown suddenly strange. Great flocks of 
birds swept southward, over her head, 
driven from the prairie by the advanc- 
ing water. The bayou had risen even 
with the road, and was greedily pulling 
at the grass with a sucking sound. The 
baby whimpered, and she automatically 
clasped it closer to her breast. Clouds 
of mosquitoes rose and clustered about 
and upon her. The water had crept 
across the road and was seeping into the 
yard. The sun was almost out of sight 
now, red and gold in the west, but gray 
and gloomy water and prairie every 
where near her. The sucking sound of the 
water had grown into a roar. Like an un- 
leashed avalanche it was sweeping across 
the shell road on each end, only a high 
spot near one of the camps had so far 
escaped the deluge. On it were clus- 
tered wild eyed creatures swept from 
their prairie homes, long eared rabbits, 
muskrats nervously washing their little 
faces, and great snakes that moved here 
and there out of the way of enormous 
spiders larger than the palm of a man’s 
hand, that seemed forever following 
them about in this last refuge. 

Realization now dawned upon Calleen 
that no boat would possibly come down 
tonight. There was another boom from 
northward as the dynamite spewed great 
blocks out of the levee, and the angry 
river leaped high through the opening. 
Water was now backing up in the prai- 
rie behind the house, and there was a 
thump-thump in the gloomy unlighted 
house as some wild creature dragged it- 
self to temporary safety across its bare 
floor. There was now only a faint glow 
perceptible in the west. The voracious 
mosquitoes were driving her frantic, 
and with some feint effort she tried to 
shield the child with the folds of her 
dress. More birds circled and called 
above her. Three geese, with long necks 
stretched flew low, as if sure of safety 
from the guns that had spat death at 
them so often. An alligator floated 
past, and the woman, half crazed with 

Continued on page 47 
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SY 


By Capt. J. J. Staley, U.S.M.C.R., Personnel Section U. S. Marine Corps 


TRAINING 

On June 13, 1927, thirty-six officers 
and two hundred and twenty enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps Reserve re- 
ported at the Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va., for annual training. The en- 
listed personnel composed the 303rd 
Company, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
New York City, Captain Philip De- 
Ronde; the 304th Company, Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, Brooklyn, First 
Lieutenant Roger E. Kirchhoff; the 305th 
Company, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
Philadelphia, First Lieutenant Howard 
S. Evans; and the 309th Company, Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, Philadelphia, 
First Lieutenant Windsor B. Stroup. 


ADMINISTRATION 

For purposes of administration a Re- 
serve Training Camp was organized with 
Major Clarke H. Wells, U. S. Marine 
Corps, in charge as Director of Train- 
ing, Captain Joseph J. Staley, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, Adjutant and Mor- 
ale Officer, and Chief Quartermaster 
Clerk Beane Eagan, U. S. Marine Corps, 
as Quartermaster. 


THE KLEMFUSS CUP 
Pregented by Klemfuss, Incorpprated, to the Eastern 
Reserve Area to be presented to the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve Company showing the greatest proficiency in 
marksmanship. 


TRAINING FLEET MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE COMPANIES 


Captain Maurice G. Holmes, U. S. 
Marine Corps, was Officer in Charge of 
Training Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
panies, assisted by First Lieutenant 
Thomas McK. Schuler, U. S. Marine 
Corps, First Lieutenant Harry W. Ba- 
con, U. S. Marine Corps, First Lieuten- 
ant Ralph W. Culpepper, U. S. Marine 
Corps, and Marine Gunner Charles H. 
Eurton, U. S. Marine Corps, as Inspec- 
tors-Instructors of the Companies. 


PARADE AND DRILL ORGANIZA- 
TION 


For the purpose of formations, drills, 
and ceremonies, Captain Philip DeRonde, 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, was desig- 
nated as Battalion Commander with 
Second Lieutenant H. N. Feist, U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve, as Adjutant. 
These officers handled the Battalion on 
parade and at ceremonies, giving the 
Reserve for the first time in its history 
a battalion organization handled ex- 
clusively by Reserve Officers. 


OFFICERS TRAINING 

Reserve officers were 
organized into a class 
at the Marine Corps 
Schools and given 
the modified In- 
fantry Basic Course. 
Captain John M. Ar- 
thur, U. S. Marine 
Corps, in charge, as- 
sisted by Captain Ray- 
mond E. Knapp, U. S. 
Marine Corps, and 
Captain Fred G. Pat- 
chen, U. S. Marine 
Corps. In addition a 
classroom lecture on 
camp sanitation was 
given by Lieutenant 
Commander S. S. Cook 
(MC), U. S. Navy, and 
a lecture on overseas 
operations by Major 
Henry L. Larsen, U. S. 
Marine Corps. The 
course given by the 
Correspondence Schools 
and its object was ex- 
plained by Major Har- 
old H. Utley, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


EASTERN RESERVE AREA CUP 
Presented by Major Nedom A. Eastman, 
U. S. Marine Corps, to be presented to 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany of the Eastern Reserve Area show- 
ing the greatest military efficiency. 


INSPECTIONS 

The Honorable Curtis D. Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, John A. Lejeune, U. 
S. Marine Corps, reviewed the Reserve 
Battalion on the parade ground at Quan- 
tico Saturday morning, June 25th. The 
officers and men made a very fine show- 
ing and the Secretary was very compli- 
mentary in his remarks. 


THE TRIP HOME 


At 2:30 p. m., Saturday the members 
of the Provisional Reserve Battalion, 
under command of Captain Philip De- 

Continued on page 44 
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THE IEATHERNECK Fifteen 
Well, Here We Are Gyrenes! 


OU MAY BE ADEPT at figuring yourself out of disagreeaple details or into the desirable ones, but can you figure out 

how long this fish is? Drop your swab, put away your rifle, bid the shovel goodbye, take up your pencil, and figure this 
one out. 

No prizes are offered for solutions of this puzzle, but if you solve it you may throw your chest out, go down to the Q. M. 
and draw a larger size hat, and say, “What a fine boy am I!” 

The correct solution will appear in the next month’s issue of The Leatherneck, but if you feel you can’t wait that long to 
get the correct answer, send us a stamped and addressed envelope and we will send you the solution. Address, The Puzzle 
Editor, The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


HOW BIG IS THIS MAN EATER? 


A SAM LOYD PUZZLE 


An enterprising Cape May fisherman “cleaned up” a 
little fortune a few summers ago during the excitement 
that ensued when sharks took to gobbling up bathers 
along the Atlantic Coast. He established a chain of show 
tents where popular interest in maneaters were catered 
to at 10 cents a head. 

I paused at one of these shark tents and was thrilled 
by the “spiel” of the silver-tongued son of Neptune to 
the point where I was willing to part with a dime, when a 
caution inherited from my Scotch mother prompted me to 
get a little advance information. 

I believe the fisherman was ashamed to fit cold facts 
to his glowing description, for when he returned from 
the interior of the tent, whither he disappeared on the 
pretext of measuring the fish, he delivered in lieu of a 
simple answer to my question the following rigmarole: 

“This monster’s head is three-fifths as long as his tail, 
his body is one foot less than the combined lengths of his 
head and tail, and his tail is just one-half of the combined 
lengths of his head and body, which facts you are at lib- 
erty to verify for the small price of admission.” 

His speech provided an interesting little puzzle with 
which I became so absorbed that I forgot all about the 
actual shark on exhibition, and had wandered a mile from 
the tent before I figured out the length of the shark that 
would fit the fisherman’s description. 

Now how long was that maneater if the fisherman told 
the truth? 


Advance Orders for September! 


The following stories are scheduled for the September 
issue of The Leatherneck 
“The Match” .... . . By James Oliver Curwood 
“On the Flip of a Coin” By Donald Edward Keyhoe 
Dizzy Omelet”. . ..... +... By Alzo Wynn 
and Others 


Don’t let that subscription run out! 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


PEARLS FROM PEARL HARBOR 
(By Pvt. Allyn H. Wright) 

HE PEARL Harbor Philatelic So- 
ciety, which meets at the Navy 
yard Y. M. C. A. every Monday 

night, recently elected officers. While 
the Society is composed of Marines and 
sailors, it happens that the present offi- 
cers of the Society are all Marines, sta- 
tioned at the barracks. Below is the list 
of the officers: 

Pvt. L. V. Carlson, president; Corporal 
Joseph S. Grant, vice-president; Pvt. 
Allyn H. Wright, secretary and his- 
torian; Pvt. Emil R. Browning, treas- 
urer; Pvt. Edward L. Mulligan, librarian. 


Mother’s Day was very appropriately 
celebrated at the Pearl Harbor Navy Y. 
M. C. A. Special musical numbers, sev- 
eral readings, and a discussion on the 
American Home was part of the pro- 
gram. This was followed by an ‘at 
home” hour, sponsored by the ladies of 
the Navy yard. Mrs. Hall, wife of Col. 
N. H. Hall, U. S. M. C., was in charge of 
serving light refreshments. 


Corporal Arman T. Manookian, of 
Pearl Harbor, has been drawing a num- 
ber of front covers for the Pearl Harbor 
Weekly. His work is gaining in popu- 
larity, as is evidenced by the fact that 
even the Leatherneck recently used one 
of his drawings for its cover. 


Little did we Marines here at Pearl 
Harbor realize that we have an architect 
in our midst. But, we have! Pvt. Lin- 
coln S. Littrell, of the 117th company, 
stationed at Magazine Island, won a 
$10.00 prize offered weekly by a morning 
paper in Honolulu, for the best house 
plan submitted each week. We highly 
commend and congratulate Pvt. Littrell! 


In a fast game played recently, the 
Marine Barracks post team trimmed the 
Fort Kamehameha nine, 4 to 3, In an 
extra inning affair. Scott, for the Ma- 
rines, hurled fine ball, giving only 4 hits 
in the 10 innings, while Benson for Kam 
was nicked for 9 hits. With the count 
8 to 1 against the Marine team, they 
pulled out of this fix in their half of the 
tenth inning, and won the game by 4 
to 3. 


The Yamato team of Honolulu suffered 
defeat recently at the hands of the Pearl 
Harbor Marines. The latter won a fair 
game by the score of 7 to 3. All of the 
runs of the winning Marines were made 
in the first two innings, by bunching 
their hits. 


HEADQUARTERS ELEVENTH REG’T, 
LEON, NICARAGUA 

The Eleventh Regiment, with Colonel 
R. C. Berkley in command, arrived at 
Corinto, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. 
“MEDUSA,” on May 21, 1927, disem- 
barked on May 22, 1927, arriving at 
Leon, Nicaragua, on May 22, 1927. We 


were quartered by the Quartermaster 
in very comfortable quarters (tempo- 
rarily). The Service Company has since 
moved in the vicinity of the Q. M. De- 
partment, and the Headquarters De- 
tachment of the Eleventh Regiment are 
now quartered in what was the Peru 
Compound. They are envied by all the 
Eleventh Regiment. The First Battalion, 
from Haiti, comprise the First Battalion, 
Eleventh Regiment, under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel O’Leary. The Com- 
manding Officer of the Headqugarters 
and Headquarters Company is Captain 
Robert W. Winters, with First Lieuten- 
ant B. S. Roberts as Company Officer. 
They have been doing some fine work, 
for all hands concerned, .by installing 
telephones, building tables and doing 
other things too numerous to mention. 


GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 
In command of Marines on 


Expeditionary Duty in China 


I think it would be proper in this 
communication to mention the efficient 
staff that Colonel Berkley has selected 
as his assistants: Captain Frank D. 
Strong, Regimental Adjutant (R-1) First 
Lieutenant Edwin A. Pollock, as Intel- 
ligence Officer (R-2), Captain T. Tal- 
mage Taylor, as Operations and Train- 
ing (R-3), and Captain Edwin G. Huefe, 
as Regimental Quartermaster (R-4), and 
I would like to mention that upon our 
arrival here he could not do too much 
to make the Regiment comfortable. 
Captain Charles A. Wynn, in charge of 
Landing Forces, as fits a good old time 
Marine, has handled the Navy proposi- 
tion in fine shape. Quartermaster Clerk 
is assistant to Captain Huefe, and I 
must say that he is looking out for the 
enlisted personnel. Next in line is the 
Marine Corps’ old time friend, Chief 
Pay Clerk Fred S. Parsons. He was 
on the job, the first of June and paid all 
hands. His crew, without exception, are 
A-1. 

We have two Sergeant-Majors with 
the Regiment—both old timers. Alex- 


ander J. Fliey, Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, and Sergeant Major Leland Alex- 
ander of the First Battalion. The Sec- 
ond Battalion stationed at Chinandega is 
not fortunate enough to have a full- 
fledged Sergeant-Major, but First Ser- 
geant McCullough is now performing the 
duties of a Sergeant-Major very ably. 

I would like to conclude this write-up 
by giving a list of a few of the old 
timers stationed here: 

Sergeant Delamar B. (Khaki) Smith, 
Sergeant Arthur Cordeau, Q. M. Ser- 
geant Frederick B. Sullivan, First Ser- 
geant Clarence Simmons, First Sergeant 
James Gifford, Q. M. Sergeant Carl B. 
Roberts. 

The Regimental clerical staff is com- 
posed of the following: 

Sergeant D. B. Smith, Corporal J. C. 
Ryan, Private R. P. White, Private R. C. 
Rudden, Sergeant E. G. Matson, P. F. C, 
R. E. Gillian, P. F. C. C. Reichert 
(Intrptr.). 


HORACE DOLBEL HEATON, RE- 
TIRED SERGEANT MAJOR OF 
MARINES, DIES AT NAVAL 
HOSPITAL 

Sergeant Major Horace Dolbel Heaton, 
U. S. Marine Corps, retired, died at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
at 9:50 p. m., Saturday, J2ne 25, after 
several years of ill health, having been 
bed-ridden for the past several months. 
_ Since his retirement from active serv- 
1ce on September 2, 1919, Sergeant Ma- 
jor Heaton has been employed under 
civil service at Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters, handling all matters pertaining to 
discipline. 

He was born at Providence, R. I., on 
July 14, 1875,:and enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps on August 24, 1896, at New- 
port, R. L., serving continuously on ac- 
tive duty for over twenty years. After 
the close of the war he was upon his re- 
quest transferred to inactive duty in the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve and on Au- 
gust 15, 1923, having completed over 
thirty years of service, placed on the re- 
tired list of enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the rank of Sergeant-Major. 

During the Spanish-American War 
Sergeant Major Heaton served on the 
Uv. 8. S. “IOWA” from August 7, 1897, 
to April 19, 1899, and participated in all 
the active operations of that vessel 
throughout the war. He later served on 
the U. S. S. “DETROIT” from 23 June, 
1899, to May 23, 1900. He served in 
China from July 31, 1900, to December 
1, 1900, and served with credit in the 
China Relief Expedition, in the Battle of 
Yung Tsan August 6, 1900, the march to 
Peking, and the taking of the Great 
Chinese Wall August 14, 1900. He also 
served in the Philippine Islands from De- 
cember 2, 1900, to February 4, 1901, and 
from May 2, 1902, to November 12, 1904, 
in the Philippine Insurree- 
ion. 

He was transferred to duty at Marine 
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Corps Headquarters on December 8, 
1905, and remained on such duty in a 
military and civil service capacity until 
his death. 

He was appointed corporal on 28 Jan- 
uary, 1897, sergeant on 16 October, 1898, 
Gunnery Sergeant on 22 June, 1899, and 
Sergeant Major on September 18, 1917. 

During his service he was awarded the 
following medals: West Indies Campaign 
Medal, 1898; Spanish Campaign Medal, 
1898; Philippine Campaign Medal, 1900, 
1902; China Campaign Medal, 1900; Vic- 
tory Medal, World War, and the Marine 
Corps Good Conduct Medal with four 
bars. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
1156 Morse Street, N. E., at 2:00 p. m., 
June 28, Rev. C. C. Abbott, Rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church, officiating, fol- 
lowed by military 
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amount of nerve and a small outlay of 
cash for the purchase of a police whistle 
which can be used to advantage in at- 
tracting the attention of motorists go- 
ing in your direction. A motorist hear- 
ing the shrill blast of a police whistle 
and seeing a man in uniform standing in 
the center of the road naturally stops to 
find out what it is all about. Here is 
where it is necessary to get in your good 
work. Hostetter states that in nine 
cases out of ten the motorist is so much 
relieved to discover he is not pinched for 
some traffic violation that he readily as- 
sents to a lift. Since becoming a car 
owner he has decided that, while he will 
have no further use for the whistle, he 
will retain it for sentimental reasons. 
Private Broadbridge, our speed demon, 
has made a peace treaty with the Boston 


and Masonic serv- 


ices at Arlington 
Cemetery where 
interment was 


made in the South- 
ern Division. In 
accordance with a 


request made by 
Sergeant Major 
Heaton, prior to 


his death, Arthur 
S. Whitcomb, sec- 
ond leader of the 
U. S. Marine Band 
soanded taps over 
the grave. 
Sergeant Major 
Heaton owas a 
member of Leba- 
non Lodge No. 7, 
F. A. A. M., of the 
District of Colum- 
bia and the follow- 
ing members of 
the Masonic Order 
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and return to sea duty on the U. S. S. 
“GALVESTON.” It is quite possible 
that the amber colored fluid dispensed 
in various places in Colon and Panama 
City is in some manner responsible for 
fostering a desire for sea service with 
the Special Service Squadron. 

Sergeant Land, “our Dapper Dan” of 
the Therapy Ward, has been an inter- 
ested visitor to the library of late. His 
favorite literature is biography. He has 
finished reading the lives of The -Pha- 
raoh’s of Ancient Egypt and is at pres- 
ent perusing the life of Brigham Young. 


HEADQUARTERS NEWS 

Claude Thigpen is taking his summer 
vacation; watering his flowers during 
the hot spell, we presume. 

The Muster Roll Division don’t seem 
quite complete 
since our friend 
Archie Moore has 
left it, but as he 
landed a good billet 
with the Receiving 
Ship at New York 
as Top Sergeant, 
our con gratula- 


tions and best 
wishes go with 
him. 


“He’s a hero in 
his own home 
town.” George 
Morris drove home 
to New York State 
for the 4th. Home 
town team had 
been losing all 
year, he says. 
Played a double 
header on the 4th, 
he says. Won both 
games, aid a little 
bit by three home 


served as active 
body - bearers: 
Messrs. Hastings, 


Folger, Sharpe, 
Browne, Foster and 
Ball. Honorary pall-bearers were 
Messrs. Thompson, Nubson, Snell, Ham- 
ilton, Moore, and Wilson. 

Sergeant Major Heaton is survived by 
his wife, Angela E. Heaton, 1156 Morse 
St., N. E. 


CHATS FROM CHELSA 


A number of the members of the ma- 
rine detachment aspire to ownership of 
motor cars. Private Hostetter, who has 
heretofore successfully made _ several 
round trips to Dover, N. H., by the sim- 
ple process of hitch hiking has joined 
the ranks of those who contribute to the 
wealth of the oil and insurance com- 
panies. He is at present the proud pos- 
sessor of a 1923 model Ford Coupe that 
is almost in fair running order. His chief 
mechanic, Private McAllister, states that 
when a new engine, new tires, and sev- 
eral other minor, but essential parts, are 
installed the car will be almost as good 
as new. The horn works fairly well and 
the upholstering is fair.. Hostetter has 
a rather good scheme for acquiring lifts 
from passing motorists. This method 
may, or may not be original, and as he 
had graduated into the ranks of an owner 
he has no objection in passing it along. 
This system calls for an unlimited 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF CHINA! 
These two Gyrenes are about to start on a sightseeing tour of Shanghai via Rickshas 


police which cost about thirty-seven dol- 
lars and is again enjoying the use of 
his Chevrolet. Corporal Shepard is at 
present negotiating for the purchase of 
an Essex Sedan and Private Johnson is 
thinking of purchasing a Ford. Private 
Townsend, our Texas Cowboy, is the 
owner of a late model Indian Motor- 
cycle (late 1923) and is at present prac- 
ticing cross country riding on the reser- 
vation grounds. It is possible that he 
intends to make his post a mounted pa- 
trol or use this method in herding cattle 
in Texas next year. He was almost suc- 
cessful in climbing the hill near the old 
magazine recently, and it is thought with 
a few more hours of practice that he 
will be able to successfully patrol post 
number three on his motorcycle. 
Corporal McLaughlin states that the 
reason for his belated appearance Thurs- 
day morning was that he attended the 
double header baseball game between the 
Boston Red Sox and the Philadelphia 
Mackmen Wednesday afternoon and this 
caused him to slumber peacefully in his 
room at the Hotel Avery until 11:00 a. 
m., that is his story, and like Pharaoh’s 
daughter finding Moses in the bull- 
rushes, he got away with it. Mac de- 
sires to extend his present enlistment 


runs he made, he 
says. Well, we 
can’t prove he 
didn’t, he says. 

Captain Ketcham has returned from 
Parris Island, where he spent three hot 
weeks on his annual “active training,” 
in the Reserve, and incidentally lost 15 
pounds of avoirdupois. Aside from early 
rising, lots and lots of heat, plenty of 
work, etc., he said it was easy. It surely 
brought him back to a perfect “36,” if 
not a “35.” 


The staff of the Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor’s Department will soon be complete. 
Major Thomas S. Clarke has been 
ordered to duty at these Headquarters 
as assistant Adjutant and Inspector, and 
has been assigned to relieve Major Dix- 
on, who will take up the duties former!y 
performed by Major Randall. 

Captain Richard O. Sanderson joined 
from Marine Barracks, Indian Head, 
Md., for duty in the Pay Department 
and was detailed as Assistant Pay- 
master. 

Major M. R. Thacher and Quartermas- 
ter Clerk Robert M. O’Toole, are on an 
inspection trip to Norfolk, Va., York- 
town, Va., St. Julien’s Creek, Va., and 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

We are informed that the annual 
beauty contest will be held in the near 
future. Giles has entered against a cer- 


tain young lady, on the East Side of the .. 
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big room, but from present indications 
Giles has some competition. 

Private First Class Ezra Snyder is 
now recuperating at his home, having 
recovered from his recent illness. 

Hyatt has been getting some very 
mean stares any time he meanders in 
the direction of the Head House. 
Jealousy is a terrible disease. 

After seven months Hamilton received 
a short note from our old friend Pat 
Mulhern who said that he is getting 
along fine and hopes to visit Headquar- 
ters crowd during the coming month. 

“In Memory of our Buddy, Horace B. 
Heaton, Sgt. Major retired, died June 
25, 1927, at the Naval Hospital.” 


Let us bend our heads a moment in 
silent reverence, 
A genuine buddy of ours has journeyed 
“West,” 
A true Marine, always a gentleman too— 
But the Creator of all of us—He knows 
best. 


NOTES FROM CAVITE 
By S. L. King 

Well, I suppose that every one else 
was waiting for the other fellow to send 
in a line to The Leatherneck, so I am 
sending in a word now. The rainy sea- 
son has begun here and for the last two 
weeks it has been at it all the time. A 
typhoon hit close to here last week and 
hit a navy seaplane in the Manila Bay, 
tore it up, and they haven’t found the 
engine on the last report. 

A few of the short timers that are 
here expect to go back to the States on 
a president boat but we don’t know so 
much about it as they have been ex- 
pecting to sail on the 17th or ist for 
the last two months and they are still 
walking post at this writing. Here is 
wishing them luck in the other life on 
the U. S. S. “Outside” as most of them 
say that they won’t miss the chow bumps 
very much. McClure says he is going 
back to raising cows for the stock shows 
back in Ohio. 

We have a station weekly here now, 
“THE BAMBOO BREEZES,” of which 
our Pfc. Kelley, R. M., is editor for the 
ana and he writes a pretty wicked 

ne. 

The marines at Olongapo are shoving 
off for Tientsin, China, soon. According 
to all reports they will leave there Mon- 
day as the trouble seems to be there now. 
I think that we all will get to have the 
chance of saying we helped win the war, 
for it seems to linger on and on. 

Our red-headed friend from Texas has 
received over a hundred letters to date; 
he says it pays to advertise. We be- 
lieve him. Our new Pfc. Jeffers says 
that if he went back to Tennessee with 
the blue uniform on that they would 
kill him for they would think he was a 
revenue officer or some new kind of law 
breaking out. We had a nice wet time 
the 30th May for Memorial Day; it was 
a heavy downpour all day. Our Com- 
mandant, Rear Admiral S. E. W. Kittelle, 
U. S. Navy, delivered a nice address, 
and flowers were put on all the graves 
by the boy scouts. 

It seems that some of the boys are 
trying to drink Cavite and San Roque 
dry, but I don’t think they are having 
much success as the gin mills are still 
working. Emery is going on liberty 
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again; be careful. Some of the patrol- 
men have a little fun sometimes, as the 
other day they had to throw a few out 
of the Dreamland cabaret. I think some 
squaw was put out too. Dawson is still 
the shiek of the patrol force. Our 
Commanding Officer, First Lieutenant 
Rees Skinner, is very good to us, and 
has made the post a very agreeable one. 
The whole Command are for him to the 
end. Scotty is still boat orderly after 
two sailors drowned while he was on 
watch; they fell over the side between 
Manila and Cavite. Stay with it Scotty 
—you will make first-class one of these 
days yet. 

Guess I had better give some one a 
chance that can write, so good night and 
good luck to all. 


DROWNS AT ANNAPOLIS 


Private First Class Rufus C. Braden, a 
clerk in the Q. M. Office at Marine Bar- 
racks, Annapolis, Md., was accidentally 
drowned while swimming in The Cove 
here, Saturday, June 25. 


MARINES MAKE EXCELLENT 
SHOWING IN CHINA 


A recent review of the 4th Regiment 
of U. S. Marines in China brought forth 
the following comment by the editor of 
a Shanghai newspaper. 

“Came then the first battalion, every 
button glistening, uniforms policed to 
immaculate cleanliness, bayonets shin- 
ing and ‘tin hats’ newly Ducoed. Fol- 
lowing—the color guard! Then machine 
gun units, the second battalion, more 
machine guns and other regimental de- 
tachments.” 

General Butler is quoted as saying: 

“IT have never seen a finer regiment. 
I have never seen 2,000 cleaner, finer 
men, presenting a better appearance, 
than those boys. Believe me—it’s up to 
‘The Fighting Sixth’ to get a move on 
if they beat them.” 

Pyroxylin lacquered automobiles have 
ceased to be a novelty in the United 
States, it is pointed out, but the use of 
the finish on the Marines’ headgear is 
new in tin hat fashion in China. 
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GENERAL LEJEUNE GETS DEGREE 
Major Gen. John A. Lejeune, U. §S. 
M. C., was the recipient of the honorary 
degree of Master of Military Science 
from Norwich University, Vermont, on 
June 16, when he delivered the annual 
address to the graduating class. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MARINES FROM 
NICARAGUA BEGUN 


Gradual withdrawal of the majority 
of the Marine force in Nicaragua will 
get under way on July 2, when 33 officers 
and approximately 500 men will sail on 
the U. S. S. “Argonne” for Quantico. 

The next detachment to leave will be 
the west coast outfit, 9 officers and about 
600 men, when the “Argonne” returns, 
and they will be followed by the 28 
officers and 321 men scheduled to return 
to duty in Haiti. 

Return of the greater part of the ex- 
peditionary force from Nicaragua will 
greatly relieve the situation regarding 
replacements for the forces on duty in 
China. Approximately 200 men are to 
be sent to the Orient by commercial 
steamer, the Dollar Line, and about Au- 
gust 3 the Chaumont is due from the 
Asiatic station. On her return trip she 
will carry about 500 Marines from the 
west coast as replacements in Brig. Gen. 
Smedley Butler’s command in China. 

The permanent station of the Fifth 
Regiment, less one battalion, has been 
changed from Quantico to Nicaragua, 
the change being effective probably until 
after the 1928 election. 

All reports indicate that the situa- 
tion is well in hand, practically all arms 
having been surrendered, more than 
14,000 rifles and 350 machine guns. 

With Lt. Col. Robert Y. Rhea tempo- 
rarily in charge, steps have been taken 
in the organizer of the constabulary, 
which Lt. Col. Elias R. Beadle will con- 
mand. It will consist of about 1,100 
enlisted men and 60 officers, including 
the native officers. Approximately 15 
Marine Corps officers will be detailed to 
duty with the Guardia Nacional and 
about 30 noncommissioned officers. 

—A. & N. Journal. 


NOTES FROM PEKING 


On May 5 the Marine track team was 
beaten by the Tientsin 15th Infantry 
Army team by a score of only three 
points. The Marines attribute their de- 
feat to the fact that strenuous guard 
duty is not conducive to fast work on 
the track. Walking the wall near the 
American Legation broke into the train- 
ing of the Marines’ track team and so it 
was defeated. 

The Marines won the rifle competi- 
tion from the Army last year. Turn 
about is fair play. : 


The Marine baseball team faces a stiff 
fight this year for the championship of 
North China. Their schedule calls for 21 
games. Seven are to be played with the 
15th Infantry ‘of Tientsin, seven with 
the Japanese team, and seven with the 
Tientsin Civilians. 

The Marines have a lot of very excel- 
lent material from which they hope to 
mould a team that will give the opposi- 
tion a hot fight for the baseball honors 
of all China North of the Yangtse. 
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BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS, PORT 
AU PRINCE, HAITI 


Per “Mickey” Krohn 


There will be a mighty gnashing of 
teeth among the more or less fair 
Haitiens when the mighty Oliver Chance 
departs from our shores on the next 
“Kittery.” Chance is going back to 
the State of Mississippi and show his 
fellow farmers some of the newer farm- 
ing methods which he picked up here. 

Merle S. Smith of the Gendarmerie 
respectfully requested me to announce 
that the “S” does not stand for Sidney. 
After careful consideration, the writer 
decided to announce a prize contest, the 
rules for which follow: 

1. To find or guess the middle name 
of Mr. Smith. 

2. Please write on one side of the 
paper. 

3. No insulting or obusive names will 
be accepted. 

4. The first prize will be a beautifully 
engraved pair of 
steel bracelets 
with a thin chain 
holding them to- 
gether to prevent 
the possibility of 
their being lost. 

Bill Williams and 
Roennigke are tak- 
ing eff every night 
and bets are being 
freely made as to 
how long Roen- 
nigke stand 
the gaff. After a 
stormy voyage the 
other evening, 
Roennigke claimed 
that the last wave 
was the one to do 
the dirty work. 
Considering that 
he was trying to 
lie down in his 
bunk, he may be 
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las, a lizard and a couple of skunks, but 
he couldn’t batter down the defense of 
the green elephant. Attaboy, Arp, stay 
with him, we’re pulling for you. 

Somebody asked Curry if he could 
dance and his reply was very character- 
istic. “No, but I can spell paralysis.” 
Bright boy, Curry, he was football coach 
at the International Correspondence 
Schools for a long time. It is feared that 
the Marine team at Quantico has feelers 
out for him; if this is so, we will be 
very sorry to lose him. 


“Davy” Karpf still insists that he 
lives on “thoity thoid” street, but dares 
the person who said he used to work in 
a “shoit” factory to announce himself. 
David is very pugnacious. He walked 
up to Carpenter the other day and said 
very gruffly, “Are you the guy that said 
I told a lie?” Carpenter about twice as 
hard, “Sure.” Karpf very softly, “Oh, 
that’s all right.” 

Ferguson is up a pole. Hooray. 
Wonders will never cease. Ely is too? 


Nineteen 


and that now we must sedulously avoid 
them and turn to more serious pursuits. 


Didn’t Dare Confess 

Well, I couldn’t bear to confess to 
the city editor my -mortal weakness, and 
so I stepped over to the federal build- 
ing. 

The old timer was standing outside 
the door, looking mighty neat and trim 
in his dress blues. Hash-marks, too, and 
—great Scott!—four battle stars on his 
Victory ribbon. Out of the old brigade. 

That made me mighty nervous, and 
our talk grew dangerous very soon. 
How’s old Dan Daly? Remember the 
long hike through the Foret de Retz? 
And so-and-so, as the butter-and-egg 
man said, and this-and-that. 


Lured With Song 

“Look what came in the morning 
mail,” said Wooten. He unrolled a copy 
of the old Marine Corps hymn, the one 
that starts. 

“From the halls of Montezuma 

To the shores of Tripoli—” 

The sun seemed 
to be getting fear- 
fully hot. 

“If the Army or 
the Navy 

Ever gaze on 
Heaven’s scenes—” 

Well, I was 
breathing pretty 
heavily before I 
remembered my 
mission. The Ma- 
rine Corps re- 
serve? Going 
mighty well, de- 
clared Wooten. 
Yessir, 16 good 
men and true 
signed up alréady. 
No obligation save 
in case of a na- 
tional emergency, 
you see. 

Good. That took 
care of the assign- 


right. ment. Let’s talk 
“Newc” Smith regular service 
and “Thermos” jusT AS WELCOME AS ANY PAY DAY—The Leatherneck arrives aboard the S™€ more. And 


Kantner are plot- 
ting against the 
whites these days. 
Someone caught the “Thermos” buying 
a package of Haitien cigarettes, imme- 
diately after that the C. O. held gas 
mask drill. 

The other day Don Taylor asked me 
what I had in the bottle and I replied, 
“red ink” and he wouldn’t believe me. 
By the way Don’s side-kick Joe Inglish 
is going strong at the Cape right now. 
How’s Quantico, Joe? 

Wuxtra, big dance on the 4th! All 
the shieks are getting spoofed up for 
the 4th of July dance at the 2nd Regi- 
ment Caserne. Willie Mitchell almost 
bought himself a can of powder but re- 
membered himself before the deed was 
done. Pretty close call there, Willie. 

The baseball team broke out in a rash 
the last couple of weeks or so and 
grabbed a couple of ball games. “Homer” 
Dyess pitching a couple of beauts and 


“Socko” plastering a 19-0 whitewash on 


Motor Transport. We gotta get a drag 
with Socko some way, he’s Mess Ser- 
geant. 

“Battling Kid” Arp won a fight the 
other night. He defeated four tarantu- 


U. S. S. Mississippi, and here’s what happens. 


Well, now that we have called the roll, 
we shall bid the rest of the Corps so- 
long until the next time. 


ONCE A MARINE — — — — — — — 


Reporter Resists Lure of Marine Corps, 
But—Don’t Tempt Him Again 


By John Culnan 

“You might inquire of Sgt. Wooten 
how his recruiting of Marine Corps re- 
serves is coming along,” directed the 
city editor. 

The chief had no means of realizing 
what a dangerous mission that might 
prove for me. On our return to Madi- 
son in °19, Don Hay and I had stowed 
away our respective sailor blue and ma- 
rine winter field, and with raised hands 
had either sworn or affirmed, I forget 
for the moment, that we would aid each 
other to keep away from recruiting sta- 
tions for all time. It wasn’t that we 
hated our branches of the service—it 
was that we cared too much for them, 


this - and - that, 
and— 

A strong hand came to rest on my 
shoulder. 

“Preposterous!” I didn’t have to turn 
to recognize Don Hay in that. 

“We'll have to hurry,” said Don. 

He helped me stow my limp form in 
his tonneau while I mopped my brow. 
The sergeant was very decent. He let 
me go. No doubt he figured that I’d 
slip completely on the morrow. 

“You were looking for me?” I asked 
Don. 

“Yes,” he said. “I was talking to the 
navy recruiting chief yesterday, and I 
wanted to confess to it.” 

“Gosh,” I said. “Wonder how long 
they’re going to be in town?” 

“There ought to be a law,” declared 
Don.—Madison (Wis.) Journal. 


MARINES HELPED BUILD 
OF ST. LOUIS 

It is stated that two former marines 

of the Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast 

Expeditionary Force, had a hand in the 

construction of Colonel Lindbergh’s Ryan 

monoplane. Gunnery Sergeant Edward 
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Krawczyk, now in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, is in the metalsmith department 
at the Ryan plant, and he and another 
chap cut all the tubing for the fuselage, 
made the axles as well as all fuselage, 
undercarriage, tailskid and wing fittings, 
and helped install all gas lines and con- 
nections. The other ex-marine, Private 
Harry J. Douglas, as a carpenter, did 
exceptionally fine work on the wings and 
fuselage. 


WING DOPE FROM OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON 9 


By Arnheim 


Notice our new cognomen? _ Since 
July first we have been Observation 
Squadron Nine. Old “Obs-Squa-Day” is 
no more. 

Our last new detail consisted of 
twenty-nine new men to replace twelve 
that went home. It puts the Squadron 
a little over strength but that will be 
remedied next month,” when we lose 
about fifteen more men. The old timers 
who went home were “Spud” Campbell, 
Mannan, Adams, Gunnels, Willingham, 
Keith, Frew, Williams, Rutherford, and 
Gy. Sgt. Cote. Incidentally, along with 
“Spud” went his dog, “Spud” Junior. 
Mannan took two pigeons with him and 
released them with goodbye messages 
to the squadron from the men who had 
left. 

Major Roy S. Geiger, our erstwhile 
commanding officer, also left us on the 
“Kittery.” Major Geiger was relieved 
by Capt. Russel A. Pressley, who was 
our executive officer under Major Geiger. 
We wish Major Geiger success galore 
and all the good luck of which he is 
deserving in his new station. 

We surely enjoyed hearing from Jor- 
dan from Nicaragua, and the details of 
the trip. Let’s hear from you every 
month. In fact, we would like to see 
news from every Aviation post in the 
Leatherneck each month. Why can’t we 
get together? 

The new men have been shown all the 
mysteries of Black Haiti, including sea- 
bats. They seem to enjoy them all. We 
wonder what it is in this land of sun- 
shine and beer that attracts everybody? 

Don’t let me forget to tell you of our 
Fourth of July dinner. We had every- 
thing from soup to nuts, and a few ex- 
tras thrown in. Again our mess ser- 
geant, “Pop” Pelz, showed his prowess 
as a caterer, aided, of course, by the 
cooks, Burns, Shanklin and Townsend. 
Oh, Boy! That was a dinner not to be 
forgotten. We wish the Fourth of July 
would come about every week. 

There was another of those enjoyable 
dances at the Second Regiment gym- 
nasium on the night of the Fourth. We 
hope the new Chaplain will see fit to 
have them more regularly. Aviation was 
there in force, as is the custom. 
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Mrs. Sheppard, the widow of Captain 
Sheppard, left on the “Kittery” for the 
United States after a visit with Mrs. 
Pressley. 

Cullum, the perpetual short-timer, ex- 
tended again. The next thing we want 
to know is when he is going to take out 
the citizenship papers. “Buck” says he 
has been a short-timer so often that it 
no longer holds any thrill for him to 
be a short-timer. 

This will probably be the last news 
item the writer will send in from here. 
Finally, he has become a _ short-timer, 
and hopes to go back home very, very 
soon. There will be someone to take 
his place who will send in news from 
Port au Prince that will be much more 
interesting for everyone. 


“CHOP-CHOP IN CHINA” WITH THE 
SIXTH REGIMENT 
By Nor-ver 

After leaving San Diego aboard the 
U. S. S. “Henderson” and sailing upon 
the majestic Pacific for a total of eight 
days, we arrived in Honolulu. Shore 
leave was granted to all hands (except- 
ing those who requested permission to 
stay aboard and help unload and reload 
some necessary supplies). All men who 
went ashore reported back on time and 
in good condition. We sailed for Shang- 
hai, China, the next morning. The en- 
tire trip was one of continual training 
for the men. Each man in the Sixth 
Regiment was required to know the 
functions of the “Light Browning Auto- 
matic Rifle.” Every man knew it before 
landing at Shanghai. It was also com- 
pulsory that at least two men in every 
squad know the functions and firing 
ability of the “Thompson Automatic 
Rifle.” And at that—the MARINES 
landed. We were given instructions in 
trench warfare, trench building, fire con- 
trol, squad drills in the field and on the 
parade ground; in fact, we went as near 
going thru the I. D. R. as the man who 
wrote it. A few days before we landed 
the ship gave a smoker which was at- 
tended by all hands. Boxing honors 
were about even between the crew and 
the Marines with the exception that all 
fights won by the Marines were by the 
K. O. route. We arrived at the Socony 
Docks, Shanghai, China, at twelve noon, 
May 2, 1927. We were held aboard the 
ship for about two weeks before we went 
into canvas. The second Battalion went 
ashore and into canvas at Camp General 
Butler while the First Battalion re- 
mained aboard the U. S. S. “Henderson.” 
Both Battalions are on the move from 
5:00 a. m. till 10:00 p. m., drill, drill, 
drill, everything from squad movements 
up to regimental drill. But the Sixth 
has the very best of instructors and 
everyone is putting out the best there is 
in him, and when it comes to snap and 
pep—call on the Sixth. There has been 
a few cases of Measles and Flu, but the 
Sixth Regiment boasts of the smallest 
percentage of sickness and disease of 
any outfit in the Orient. That is going 
some. Men have been given liberty every 
day since we arrived and to date there 
has been no serious breach of orders. A 
few of the men had the belief that they 
could drink up all the refreshments that 
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can be found in Shanghai—make it dry 
like the good old States—but they soon 
gave up in disgust. Few had their hands 
cut trying to pick the cherries out of 
the bottom of the glass but they too 
soon gave up and decided they would let 
someone else try it for a while. About 
the hardest job we have (next to count- 
ing our money in chinese) is the time 
we have in balancing ourselves in these 
rickshas, and making the coolie take us 
to the docks instead of to the Y. M. C. 
A. or to “Dinty Moore’s” or “The Savoy” 
and many other places too numerous to 
mention. The Hindu police are our sal- 
vation, they can understand our lan- 
guage and set us on the right path. The 
Y. M. C. A. is the stopping place for all 
Marines, in fact, for all white or Eng- 
lish speaking troops, or sailors. Bath 
and swim can be had for 20c Mex. The 
rate of exchange in the money exchange 
at the Y. M. C. A. is at present $2.26 
Mex for one dollar gold. An A-1 dinner, 
served in courses only costs one dollar 
Mex. So you can easily understand why 
a large percentage of men in the Sixth 
will ship over for China. But with all 
that some of the short timers are be- 
ginning to worry about the “next boat.” 
General Butler has already given us a 
preliminary inspection and also a little 
talk on China, our purpose here, and the 
ideals which we must hold sacred—the 
honor of the Sixth. Little need to tell 
us that—every man takes it upon him- 
self to keep the honor of the Sixth 
where it belongs—Ace high with the 
world. To quote a few words of General 
Butler: “China for the Chinese, but, 
damn them, they can’t molest our 
women and children and get away with 
it.” “They can fight amongst them- 
selves, kill all they want to, but when 
they touch our people—that is when the 
Marines start.” And it is needless to 
state that the Sixth will back the Gen- 
eral—to the limit. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the members of the Fourth Regiment 
who founded the N. C. O. Club in Shang- 
hai. Praise also must be given to the 
directors and those who are responsible 
for the homelike atmosphere, the smooth- 
ness with which the club functions, and 
the courtesies which are shown to all 
patrons. Let’s have: more like them. 

Also a word about that which is dear 
to the hearts of all Marines, CHOW, it 
sure is fine in Shanghai. But there is 
no need to explain—Navy rations, we 
make the best of them as we do every 
thing else and we take everything with 
a smile, even our bunkies’ mess gear. 

So, to those of you who missed the 
chance of becoming a member of the 
gallant “Sixth” we wish to say that 
although we are soldiering like blue 
blazes, we like it and we still have that 
good old smile on our faces. 
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THE CRITIC 


I had just completed reading “Jurgen” 
by Cabell, and had found it to be much 
more worth while reading than the aver- 
age best-seller, when for no apparent 
reason I was inveigled into an argument 
that was raging in our room. Capon and 
Moon, usually two of the most taciturn 
men in the Corps, were at it hammer and 
tongs. 

Moon, a long, lean Irishman from the 
wilds of Canada, looked wholly for guid- 
ance to his Bibles. He kept two, one 
English and one Spanish, and being a de- 
vout Christian Scientist, he always read 
a chapter morning and night. He was a 
firm believer of all he found therein; 
refusing to argue about, for which I 
can hardly blame him, or to listen to 
anything that might be said contrary to 
the teachings of the book, for which I 
thought he was foolish. His duties, at 
the time, were not overly strenuous and 
allowed him plenty of time for his studies 
and devotional readings. 

Capon, on the other hand, was skepti- 
cal of most books and of the Bible in 
particular. He read the Bible occasion- 
ally, of course, but only as a piece of 
literature and not as an inspirational 
work. What these two found in common 
was beyond my comprehension, but they 
grew to be great friends during their 
six month stay in Philadelphia. 

On entering our room, I was about to 
beat a hasty retreat before the clamor 
that confronted me, when I was prevailed 
upon to come in and add my mite of wis- 
dom to the intellectual fracas. Finding 
the most comfortable chair unoccupied, I 
immediately claimed it by the simple 
expedient of settling my portly self in it, 
and gave my undivided attention to the 
breath taking merits and demerits of 
several books, among which I recall, “An 
Introduction to Pschoanalysis,” “Manhat- 
tan Transfer,” “Vanity Fair,” and one 
or two of a religious and semi-religious 
turn of mind. After listening and in- 
jecting a word here and there, I casually 
mentioned the book I had just completed 
reading, “Jurgen.” 

Luckily, the ceiling was high. Had it 
been any lower, I fear that Corporal 
Moon would have found it necessary to 
defray the expense of a new head or a 
new ceiling. He began such a vehement 
attack on the book and so bitter a de- 
nunciation of the author, that I wonder 
Mr. Cabell did not shrivel up and pass 
away. Nor did he stop there. He gave 
us his personal opinion of all who had 
the temerity to brave the wrath of his 
particular God, by reading anything so 
filthy, vile and degrading as “Jurgen.” 

To me, all this was a revelation, for I 
had not found the book to be filthy, vile, 
or degrading in any way, shape or form. 
Capon and I, after fifteen minutes of 
labor, finally succeeded in placating 


Moon to the point where we could ra- 
tionally discuss that matter. 
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Questioning developed the fact that 
he had never read the book; but while 
stationed at Managua he had chanced 
into a reading room where a youngster 
was holding forth to a group of men. The 
text for his homily was supplied from 
the open book in his lap, and strange to 
say, that book was “Jurgen.” 

The world is indeed a mirror and does 
give back to each of us the reflection of 
his own face. As the youngster was 
reading, he was ridiculing all that Moon 
held most sacred, not with what he read, 
but with his personal remarks inter- 
spersed throughout his reading. 

On such evidence, then, he condemned 
the book. I had labored under the im- 
pression that in order to criticize a book, 
one should at least read it. But here I 
discovered a new ferm of criticism, criti- 
cism by hearsay. Shades of Bacon, 
Lamb and Scott! Is this the new order 
of critic and reformer with whom we 
must contend? 

We attempted to convince him that he 
should read the book before passing 
judgment. Would he? He very rarely 
swore, but this is one occasion when he 
“damned” and “helled” to what must 
have been his heart’s content, and vowed 
he never would contaminate his mind 
with such filth. Cabell was a pagan, 
Cabell has caballed with the devil, and 
Cabell should be burned at the stake. 
These, together with many other similar 
remarks, tended to relieve his mind, 
after a fashion. 

It was useless to continue along these 
lines, and as the hour was late, we con 
cluded the session with several desultory 
remarks on reading in general, not once 
reverting to the previous topic. 

For as long as a week after the dis- 
cussion, Moon’s eyes, when directed in 
our direction, seemed to be waiting for 
something to happen. He was, no doubt, 
awaiting our annihilation and seemed to 
be surprised that it did not take place 
at once. He must have given up hope 
toward the end of the week; or it might 
have been that because of his impending 
transfer he wished to part on good 
terms. However that may be, we parted 
the best of friends, but it is my personal 
belief that to this day he is certain that 
we are everlastingly damned. 

“What to Read and What not to Read” 
should have been the title of this solil- 
oquy. Should we confine our reading 
solely to the Bible, a catechism and other 
books in the same category, or should 
we also try to understand the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint? It is hard to decide. 
With so many censors and fanatics in 
evidence, all striving with might and 


main to decide for us, the problem should. 


be easy of solution. The reverse, is true. 
The very best method would seem to be 
to follow the dictates of our own con- 
science and let the rest go hang. 


MICHAEL BLOOM. 


Twenty-one 


THE ORIGIN OF 
“TELL IT TO THE MARINES” 

“T had speech yesterday at Deptford,” 
said Mr. Pepys, “with a Captain of the 
‘Defyance,’ who hath but lately returned 
from the Indies, and who told two of the 
most wonderful things that ever I think 
I will hear in my life. Among the stories 
told me were those of fish flying in the 
air.” 

“Fish flying in the air!” exclaimed his 
Majesty, “Ha, Ha, a great conceit: which 
‘twere too good to spoil with keeping. 
What Sir—(he turned and beckoned to 
the Colonel, Sir William Killegrew, of 
the newly raised maritime regiment on 
foot, who was following in close conver- 
sation with the Duke of York) — “we 
would discourse with you on a matter 
touching your element. What say you, 
Colonel, to a man who swears he hath 
seen fishes flying in the air?” 

“I should say, Sire,” returned the sea 
soldier simply, “that the man hath sailed 
in southern seas. For when your Maj- 
esty’s business carried me thither of late 
I did frequently observe more flying fish 
in one hour than the hairs of my head in 
number.” 

Old Rowley glanced narrowly at the 
Colonel’s frank weather-beaten face. 
Then with a laugh he turned to the sec- 
retary and said. 

“Mr. Pepys, from the very nature of 
their calling, no class of our subjects 
can have so wide a knowledge of lands 
and seas as the officers and men of our 
loyal maritime regiment. Henceforth, 
whenever we cast doubt upon a tale which 
lacketh likelihood, we will tell it to the 
Marines—if they believe it, it is safe 
to say it is true.” 

—“Samuel Pepys’ Diary.” 


A COOL HEAD 

G. B. Clark, seaman 2c., U. S. N. R., a 
member of the class at the Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, flying an NB-2 
seaplane, brought his plane to a safe 
landing on May 19 without flippers. 
While flying solo at an altitude of about 
200 feet the stick suddenly became slack, 
the plane nosing down. The stick had 
no effect on the flippers and the plane 
nosed down until Clark let the engine full 
out and rolled the horizontal stabilizer 
all the way back. The plane struck the 
water at about 65 knots on the toe of 
the pontoon, bounced and landed again 
on the tail and right wing. No damage 
was done to pontoons or wings and Clark 
taxied back to the beach. 

Clark is an ex-Marine, having served 
four years at Brown Field, Quantico, 
and at the Marine Corps flying field in 
Santo Domingo. 

He is receiving much praise for the 
prompt and intelligent action which ef- 
fected a landing without injury to him- 
self or the plane. 
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Will F ight Until We Die, Marine Major Tells Rebel 


Water Supply Short, Hatfield Scorns Surrender Note, Ocotal Official Writes President 
Diaz—Praises Accurate Fire of Americans in Battle 


Managua, -Nicaragua, July 18 (A.P.) 
—A graphic account of the engagement 
between the American Marines and Nic- 
araguan Constabulary and Gen. San- 
dino’s rebel forces at Ocotal has been 
sent by Arnaldo Ramirez Abaunza, 
jefe politico of Ocotal, to President 
Adolfo Diaz by airplane. He declares 
the battle as one of the fiercest in the 
history of Nicaragua. 

Sandino opened fire on the city from 
all directions at 1 o’clock Saturday 
morning. There were shouts and cheers 
for Sandino and “Death to the Ameri- 
cans.” 

The fighting became general, but it 
soon was evident that the strong- 
hold of the Americans could not 
be taken. 

“The constabulary fought brave- 
y in Municipality Park,” says the 
account. “My machine guns were 
sending forth death everywhere 
A ‘Browning’ on the comandancia 
closed the approaches. Two Lewis 
guns raked the yard. American 
sharpshooters kept the corners 
clear. Anyone so imprudent as to 
cross, met death. 

“The hosts of Sandino sweep on, 
attempting to capture the park. 
to use the stone wall for protec- 
tion. It is now daylight—the Amer- 
icans have not retreated an inch. 
The constabulary maintain their 
positions. The American sharp- 
shooters are piling up the dead. 

“Rufo Marina falls seriously 
wounded at a corner where seven 
men have been killed. Rufo is a 
young man of good appearance, 
and the right hand of Sandino. 
With his death there is some con- 
fusion. 

“The fighting decreases a little; 
the rebels take advantage of the 
calm and loot whatever is left to 
loot. 

“Porfirio Sanchez, with several 
of Sandino’s generals, offer me 
and the director of police safety 
and protection if we surrender. I 
refuse. 

“Sandino remains at the en- 
trance of the city directing the 
movement of his troops. He sends 
a note to the heroic Captain 
Hatfield, intimating that as he 
(Hatfield) had no water he would 
eventually have to surrender. Hat- 
field replied: 

“*Received your message, and 
say, with or without water, a Ma- 
rine never surrenders. We remain 
here until we die or are captured.’ 

“The captain and his gallant men are 
fighting like lions. The fighting con- 
tinues. 

“It is 10 a. m. Two airplanes are seen. 
They fly low and fire on Sandino’s forces, 
and fly away. We all know they will 
come back with more bombs and planes, 
and the people become frightened. Non- 
combatants ask me to speak to Sandino, 
requesting him to retire for the sake of 


humanity. 

“Five airplanes are seen at 3 p. m. 
They approach in battle formation; then 
they get in line flying low, and open 
fire with their machine guns. They drop 
bombs on Sandino’s army, which now 
is beginning to retreat. 

“The explosions of several bombs are 
heard consecutively. It was as if hell 
broke loose—quick explosions, then a 
heavy thundering one, something inde- 
scribable. The bombardment lasts about 
30 minutes. 

“Five p. m.—Everything is quiet. All 
rush into the streets to congratulate 
Capt. Hatfield and Lieuts. Darnell and 


Maj. Ross E. Rowell 


Bleisner and their brave men for their 
heroic defense. They are blackened 
with gunpowder from seventeen hours 
of continuous fighting. 

“On the Comandancia floor I see a 
Marine dead—the only casualty among 
the Americans. I go to the constabulary. 
There is none dead, only four wounded. 
Outside, in the park and inside the 
houses are sanguinary scenes. In one 


This I know he will not do. 


place I count 21 dead and I have not 
looked around. 

“We regret the death of Senator Jose 
Maria Paruaga, who was accidentally 
killed by the constabulary while attempt- 
ing to jump over the constabulary wall 
for refuge. Among noncombatants there 
were a few casualties, about six.” 


Managua, Nicaragua, July 18 (A.P.)— 
A scant two-score of American Marines, 
supported by a few more than that num- 
ber of marine-trained and led native 
constabulary, hold the bloody field of 
Ocotal, scene of the first decisive en- 
gagement in the country since the 
occupation. 

One Marine is dead, another se- 
riously injured, and one member of 
the constabulary has been treated 
for severe hurts. Of the attacking 
force of 500, under the recalcitrant 
Liberal, Gen. Sandino, which tried, 
during 17 hours Sunday, to enter 
the town of Ocotal, 300 lie dead 
outside the town and 100 are 
wounded. Hordes of vultures al- 
ready sweep over the hotly con- 
tested field. 

Private Michael A. Obleski, of 
Raulette, Pa., was killed, and Pri- 
vate Charles Sidney Garrison, of 
Asheville, N. C., was seriously 
wounded. Garrison’s chances for 
recovery, however, are said to be 
good. He was brought to Managua 
from Ocotal by airplane, together 
with a wounded member of the 
contabulary. 

The battle might have termi- 
nated in different fashion had it 
not been, for two scouting planes 
from Managua. Swinging across 
the country on a routine “look- 
see,” the machines traversed the 
lines after the fighting had pro- 
gressed several hours, and brought 
word here. 


Use Guns and Bombs 


A squadron of five bombers was 
ordered out at once by Brig. Gen. 
Logan Feland. Driving full speed 
the 110 miles intervening, despite 
a tropical storm, they swung low 
across the attacking lines, raking 
riflemen and machine gunners with 
point-blank fire. One bomb drop- 
ped into a group of skirmishers 
killed 30. As successive charges 
detonated, Gen. Sandino’s follow- 
ers threw away their arms and 
fled. 

Tonight the general is believed 
to be fleeing to the fastness of the North- 
east with a handful of men. 

A private report, received by the 
president from the Jefe Politico at 
Ocotal, describes the fighting as terrific. 
Gen. Sandino is believed to have’ had 
more than 500 men, which would mean 
that the little body of 39 Marines and 
47 members of the constabulary were 
outnumbered 5 to 1. 
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Ocotal has the appearance of a big 
graveyard. The authorities are cleaning 
up the city as rapidly as possible, fear- 
ing an epidemic. Flocks of great vul- 
tures reached the bodies, which were at 
some distance from Ocotal, before the 
burial parties could arrive on the scene. 


New Attack Doubted 


Gunnery Sergeant Albert S. Munson 
telephoned to Managua late this after- 
noon that Gen. Sandino had renewed 
the attack on Ocotal, but the officers 
of the United States Marines were dis- 
inclined to believe this, stating the 
message evidently was garbled. 

Marine Gunner Michael Wodarzcyk 
returned from a patrol mission today, 
and on landing at Ocotal he reported 
that, while looking for Gen. Sandino, 
he saw a group of men southwest of 
San Fernando, circled over them 
and dropped a bomb after he had 


been fired on. Sergt. Munsch ac- 
companied Wodarzcyk in another 
plane. 


Just after the planes were fired 
on, Wodarzcyk lost Munsch, and the 
last he saw of the sergeant he was 
going down. Returning to Ocotal, 
Wodarzcyk found Munsch and his 
plane on the field, a bullet having 
punctured his gas tank. A bullet 
also went through Munsch’s pistol 
holster. 

Wodarzcyk’s plane was hit three 
times, one bullet narrowly missing 
his leg. 

Capt. Hatfield reported this even- 
ing that all was well, that there 
were 100 wounded rebels in the town, 
and that a column under Maj. Floyd 
was marching on Ocotal to prevent 
reorganization. of Sandino’s forces. 

Late reports have confirmed that 
Juan Gregorio Calandras, one of 
Sandino’s chiefs, was killed in the 
fighting Saturday and that his fol- 
lowers deserted Sandino. 

Capt. G. D. Hatfield, in command 
of the Marines at Ocotal, and his 
fellow officers today were receiving 
congratulations from Nicaraguan 
government officials on the bravery 
shown by the American force in the 
face of such great odds. 

Gen. Sandino is said to have prom- 
ised his followers that if they cap- 
ured Ocotal they could loot it at 
will. 

The battle at Ocotal, as fierce an 
engagement as has ever been re- 
corded in Nicaraguan history, con- 
tinued for seventeen hours, until 
Gen. Sandino’s followers, armed 
with machine guns, were beaten off. 

The latest government reports 
show that 100 of the rebels were 
killed by the joint forces of Ma- 
rines and constabulary and 200 
killed by the terrific bombing of the 
five planes sent from Managua by Brig. 
Gen. Feland, of the Marines, when he 
heard the Marine force was greatly 
outnumbered. 


Thirsty for Blood 


Reported to have boasted that he 
would “drink Yankee blood,” Sandino 
and his followers began the attack Fri- 
day morning. No news of the encoun- 
ter was received at Managua until two 
scouting planes came from Ocotal re- 
porting that Sandino was attacking 
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and the fighting was intense. Gen. 
Feland immediately dispatched the five 
bombing planes under Maj. Ross E. 
Rowell, and it was probably the arrival 
of these planes that saved the day. 

After the fighting had been in prog- 
ress for several hours, Sandino sent a 
messenger to Capt. Hatfield, requesting 
a 60-minute truce, Capt. Hatfield re- 
plied that the truce would last only as 
long as the bearer of the white flag 
was in sight. 

The Americans were greatly handi- 
capped, as Ocotal is a rebel center, 
many sympathizers having arms and 
ammunition hidden in their houses. 
When the fighting began more than 
100 joined Sandino, and there was con- 
siderable sniping. Lieut. Bruce soon 


captured and cleaned out all snipers. 
According to a government report, a 


Capt. G. D. Hatfield 


conservative senator living in Ocotal, 
Jose Maria Paguaga, was murdered by 
the rebels when he entered the town. 
Another report is that he was killed 
while seeking safety. Ramiriz Abuanza, 
Jete Politico of Ocotal, was wounded in 


. the left arm during the fighting. 


Sandino in Flight 
Gen. Sandino was not seen in the 
thickest part of the fighting, but di- 
rected his forces from a distance. Among 
the rebel dead is Gen. Marina, Sandino’s 
right-hand man. 


Twenty-three 


Gen. Feland commended Capt. Hat- 
field and Maj. Rowell for their bravery. 
The scouting planes proved their worth, 
for if they had not arrived, with the 
report of the fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds, a different story might have 
been written. The telegraph lines had 
been cut, and the planes brought the 
first news, enabling Gen. Feland to send 
the bombing planes. The flight of the 
bombing planes to Ocotal, through a 
terrific storm, was a brilliant feat: 

Gen. Feland has given orders for his 
bombing squadron to destroy any con- 
centration of Sandino forces. 

It is stated in government quarters 
that Gen. Sandino, who has been oc- 
cupying American mines at San Fer- 
nando and recently refused to surren- 
der when called upon to do so by Capt. 
Hatfield, gathered a strong force by 
belittling the Marines and constabu- 
lary, telling his followers there 
would be no difficulty in overwhelm- 
ing Ocotal. 

The prevailing belief was that 
Sandino would never attack the Ma- 
rines, but the report is that spies 
in Ocotal advised him of the small 
— of Marines and constabulary 
there. 


(This article reprinted through 
courtesy of Washington Post.) 


MARINES IN GUAM AID FLOOD 
VICTIMS 


The following cable, sent by the 
Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, Guam, appeared in the “press 
news” this date: 

FROM: American Red Cross Guam. 


TO: American Red Cross Washing- 
ton: 


FOR NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 
TERS AMERICAN RED CROSS 
AM CABLING THROUGH COURT- 
ESY COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CA- 
BLE COMPANY NINE HUNDRED 
FORTY FOUR DOLLARS FIFTY 
CENTS CONTRIBUTED BY PEO- 
PLE OF GUAM TO RED CROSS 
MISSISSIPPI FLOOD RELIEF 
FUND. CONSIDER THIS MOST 
EXCELLENT SHOWING IN VIEW 
OF PRESENT FINANCIAL SIT- 
UATION GUAM DUE TO DE- 
TACHMENT OF ALL MARINES 
FROM GUAM. SIGNED SHAP- 
LEY, CHAIRMAN AMERICAN 
RED CROSS, GUAM. 


At the time contributions were 
received, there were thirty-two of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Ma- 
rine Corps on duty in Guam, who 
contributed $37.00, more than an 
average of $1.00 each to the fund 
In question. 

This information is furnished to 
correct any misunderstanding which is 
liable to arise from the following state- 
ment contained in the above quoted 
cable—“DUE TO DETACHMENT OF 
ALL MARINES FROM GUAM.” 


NEEDS ONE MORE 


John Ball, 63-year-old British veteran 
golfer, who has won the amateur title 
eight times, needs but one more victory 
to achieve a record of winning 100 
championship matches. 
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NEIGHINGS FROM THE FLYING 
STALLION SQUADRON 
By the Big Nickel Man of Nicaragua—a 
plane observer. 

At this time, June 20th, we have won 
this “war” that Messrs. Moncado and 
Sacassa started here in Nicaragua over 
who would be president of this country, 
and are settled down to a real business 
of showing these people how a fair and 
square election should be held. The en- 
tire personnel of VO Squadron One, the 
Ace of Spades Squadron from San 
Diego, left Managua for Corinto and the 
West Coast on the night of the fifteenth 
and now this squadron will be redesig- 
nated VO Squadron VO 7-4M and will 
be known as that squadron from the first 
of July. We have stated that the en- 
tire command of VO One left Managua 
on the fifteenth; it did, but orders came 
the morning of the 16th to the effect 
that Major Rowell, Captain Pierce, Ma- 
rine Gunner Wodarscyzk, First Sergeant 
Roamer, Master Technical Sergeant Hen- 
derson, Gunnery Sergeant Munch, Cor- 
poral Gentry and privates Hill, Ander- 
son, and four others would report back 
to Managua. The message was carried 
from Managua by plane and was dropped 
on the beach at Corinto after the “all 
ashore who is going ashore” had been 
sounded from the Cosine. 

But other than this change there is 
none after Corporals Ryan and Johns 
with privates Gibbs, Gunnery Sergeants 
Elmblade and Blanks were transferred 
to the West Coast Squadron due to their 
being short timers. The dope is now 
that First Sergeant Dudley, Gunnery 
Sergeant Branson and Master Technical 
Sergeant Archie Paschal will be sent 
back to the East Coast on the next east 
bound boat. 


As this election situation is remaining 
status quo while we are trying to cap- 
ture Sandino, the rebel chief, and prove 
that his qualifications are those that 
would make a good president, we will 
attempt in this report to give some of 
the sidelights on members of the squad- 
ron. 


Lawrence H. Pabst, the Big Chewing 
Gum Man from Brown Field, has run 
out of his favorite brand of American- 
made gum and in lieu of it has started 
to study Espanol assiduously. The 
“Skipper” has bought a Spanish gram- 
mar and has bartered with his wash 
woman an even trade to trade his Eng- 
lish for Spanish and each time she re- 
turns with his laundry he rushes out with 
his grammar and a long session is held 
on the gasoline drums just at the edge of 
camp. The “Skipper” says that the mat- 
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ter of learning Spanish is just a bit of 
association with it. Learning from a 
wash woman should be the cleanest way. 


There is a certain specie of the cat 
family that is indigenous to this locality 
of Nicaragua that the words of the song 
writer “ain’t that kind of a kitty.” The 
first time that we acquainted ourselves 
with this odiferous feline was one night 
soon after we got here one of the native 
guards of the Guadia Nacionale was 
herding a few of them toward the 
Squadron tent rows. Now that’s a stink- 
ing trick, literally speaking. So the next 
night a bunch of these “ain’t that kind 
of a kitty” cowboys from the States 
herded a few of these obnoxious fe- 
lines toward the native barracks but the 
wind was from the other direction so 
we got the benefit of the chase again 
and the wind never changes here. It is 
always from the southeast. Another 
contact that some of us have had with 
this species of cat. Archie Paschal was 
host at a chicken dinner a few days ago 
and Corporal Slim Asher got wind of 
one of these “ain’t that kind of a kitty” 
and dispatched it at the end of the camp 
on the windward side of Archie’s chicken 
dinner. The native dogs that roam the 
field took charge of the covers that 
Paschal had laid for his friends. 


Cracker Williams has set up a barber 
shop in one of the tents and is putting 
out a good service. Georgia says that 
the business is good and especially is 
tonic business good during the rainy 
season as water is so plentiful. 


Lost our first plane on the 18th when 
old No. 6920 with Dick Branson, pilot, 
and “Red” Codding, observer, had a 
forced landing at Ocotal, 140 miles 
north of Managua near the Honduras 
border. Dick was forced to set it down 
in a short brush and the left wing was 
a complete washout. Neither of the fel- 
lows were hurt. We now have four of 
the wooden ships the VO One left us. 
They knew their planes by the color of 
their nose. We have left “Green Nose,” 
“Black and White Nose,” “Yellow Nose,” 
and “Black and Yellow Nose” all wooden 
“crates.” The planes have been re- 
named the Maria, Pinta, Nina, all of 
Columbus’ wooden ships, and the fourth 
has been named the Mayflower, the 
planes that the Marines came to Nica- 
ragua with. 


Lieuts. Swartout, McKittrick, and Niell 
returned to the States on the 18th. The 
day before their departure Lt. Swartout 
flew 6909 to Ocotal with Lieut. Mce- 
Cullough as observer and when the ship 
landed back here five official bullet holes 
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were found where Sandino and his gang 
of bandits had shot at the plane. 

The reason that Mr. Swartout did not 
return the fire was because there were 
so many women and children with the 
bandits. That gives the plane observer 
and many others in this squadron an idea 
that will be mentioned to the A. & I. 
on his first inspection here after we 
elect this president. Why not carry our 
lady friends along on these election par- 
ties? Surely there is not a Conserva- 
tive or Liberal or bandit in Nicaragua 
that would harm an American Marine 
with his lady friends along with him in 
a drive. Chivalry still rules and think 
of the protection that it would be. 


Corporal Gibson is in charge of the 
operations office here and from the looks 
of it one would think it is Santa Claus’ 
headquarters many days by the number 
of packages that are sent here to be 
dropped into the hills to the Marine 
landing parties there. Medical supplies, 
screen wire, mail, sprinklers for shower 
baths, cigarettes, baking soda and any 
number of other articles. But the mark- 
manship is not always so accurate. Gun- 
nery Sergeant George, with Branson, 
the other day dropped a package of 
medical supplies thru the roof of the 
church at Somotilla. And no doubt if 
this rainy season keeps up the ox carts 
will dog down on the trails they call 
roads and that some of the more re- 
mote outposts will be fed from plane as 
were the children of Israel fed manna 
from the skies; but no doubt the menu 
in this case will consist chiefly of corn 
bill and beans. 


A word about the work that is being 
done by “Pop” Greer who is police ser- 
geant. He tas a gang of natives who 
don’t understand English and “Pop” no 
savvy Espanol, so “Pop” has developed 
a sign language that is to be recom- 
mended for all peoples who do not have 
a common tongue for “Pop” gets more 
work with less “habla” than any police 
sergeant that ever went to the tropics 
and worked natives. He holds roll call 
every morning, jabbers something in his 
unknown tongue, and they’re off to the 
races for the day. He has one who quit 
the Campo Aviation about a month ago 
and went to fight with the rebels, but 
came back and said that work here is 
more profitable. “Pop” is strutting a 
mean machete on all the grass about 
the camp and woe be to all the police 
gang at Brown Field when he comes 
home. 


“Boot” Edge is in charge of the in- 
strument shop and is doing a rushing 
business on the typewriters in and about 
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Managua. People come from miles 
around to have him do work on their 
clocks and watches. Boot also does 
quite a bit of overtime work in a cer- 
tain little patio in the downtown dis- 
trict, the plane observer has noticed. 


We forgot to mention about George 
Nash and his wondering about the log 
line off the stern of the Medusa. After 
watching the spinner on the end of the 
line that is used as a computation of 
the lag and speed of the ship et cetera 
George remarked, “I wonder if that fel- 
low is ever going to get a bite; he has 
been fishing ever since we left Norfolk 
and hasn’t caught anything yet; in fact 
he hasn’t even got a strike.” 


In the line of sports comes an every- 
morning drive of the native cattle off 
the field. Overnite the cattle come in 
droves to graze on the short grass after 
the field is mowed and the gas truck 
driver is usually dispatched to corral 
the kine off the field so that the planes 
can take off. But there is always one 
steer who wants to contend the right 
with him and the bumper of the truck 
has suffered many dents as the result 
of the battle. We also have many tor- 
readors about the field who fight the 
argumentative walking advertisements 
of a popular brand of cigarette tobacco 
on foot. Boot Edge with his faithful 
friend “Sandy” a large airdale terrier 
the property of one of the hospital 
corpsmen, has engaged many of the ani- 
mals in nocturnal battles. Boot usually 
waits until “Sandy” has the bull on the 
run and then gives the dog his moral 
support by shouting a college yell or 
some other oath at the bull. 


This squadron is quite fortunate in 
having two first sergeants. John P. 
Roamer, of Washington, D. C., is the 
“top-kick” and First Sergeant Russell 
A. Dudley, the one that we imported with 
us is “outside overseer” for the camp 
pending his return to the States. Both 
of the men are of the best “top-kick” 
varieties and if they were both put up 
for our selection choice it would indeed 
be a draw as to whom we would keep. 
We would like to have both of them 
here, but to do so would be cheating 
some “outfit” in the States out of one 
of the best first sergeants in the Marine 
Corps. 


To close this report without the men- 
tioning of Sergeant Copernius Coppert 
Evans would be an injustice to all those 
fair ones that he left weeping behind in 
Fredericksburg and the radius of 150 
miles of Brown Field. On their prome- 
nades thru the fields on Sunday after- 
noons the fair senoritas have spied our 
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salubrious celibate and with all the en- 
ticing wiles of their raven tresses and 
darker eyes the ladies have beamed 
upon Coppert. But in the rods of the 
Lothario himself we tell you the secret. 
“Bein’ down heah is just lak a wal 
flower de luxe. Sho would lak to do 
some of this siesta society but Ah can’t 
speak a wurd.” Now any of you people 
that know Sergeant Evans can realize 
the handicap under which he is laboring 
here in Nicaragua. 


We are very sorry to have given our 
correct address in the last month’s re- 
port for it has increased our correspond- 
ence (one way of course) most uncom- 
fortably. And all of these notes end 
with please remit. 


LATER NEWS: Some dope came in 
that is too late to classify with the 
regular report. The dope is the record 
of the trip that Red Codding and Gun- 
nery Sergeant Richard Branson had 
when they had the forced landing at 
Ocotal on the 18th of June and were 
the guests of the Marine force at Ocotal 
until the following week end. They 
landed the D-H short of the field when 
the motor refused to take and after the 
landing gear had tied a bowknot around 
the center section and the left wing had 
crumpled, the pair got out and walked 
toward the town. A group of the ma- 
rines stationed there met them a short 
ways from the town and offered their 
mule mounts, and Red and Branson cele- 
brated another triumphal entry of riding 
into town on an ass. To all the five 
readers of this column who know these 
two people can you imagine them be- 
helmeted and goggled and bestraddled a 
Nicaraguan burro riding into a native 
village. It was Red’s first attempt at 
soloing a real “Jennie” and Red said 
that Dick didn’t try any stunting on 
the “hop.” 


When these two got to the city they 
became the guests of the Jefe Politico 
(pronounced Heffee Poleetico in Nica- 
raguan)—this “Dude” is the Liberal 
governor of the province but his title 
means Chief of Police in English. The 
two ex-Brown Field aviators were 
guests of the Jefe one night at a “grape 
juice” party and happened to pass the 
native garrison in his company and the 
whole garrison turned out just like they 
turn out the two guardsmen in Quantico 
once a year when the A & I comes 
around. Every time that the two passed 
the garrison after that whether in the 
Jefe’s company or not the entire guard 
turned out and presented arms. Now 
can you five readers of this column imag- 
ine anything more humorous. 
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This “Dude” Sandino, the incorrigible 
bandit that is defying the Marine out- 
posts in the hills near Ocotal, has made 
several threats in the past few days 
and all the natives call him “mucho 
bravo.” His last threat that he does 
not see fit to carry out, was that he is 
going to enter the town of Ocotal, kill 
the Jefe Politico, and hang all the Ma- 
rines to the trees. But this threat will 
never come to pass as many others that, 
he has made in the last few weeks. But 
while the work of making one airplane 
out of two when Pabst flew the old 
wooden ship up to use its wings for 
the steel job, all the fellows; Gunnery 
Sergeants George and Branson, Corporal 
Pabst, and Codding all carried their pis- 
tols while rigging the plane for pre- 
paredness in case Sandino should try to 
make good his threat. 


But thanks to Sandino, for were it 
not for him all the kick would be gone 
from this “banana war” that we are 
participating in. The banana season is 
being reinstated by the rainy season and 
as the Nicaraguan rebels had no navy 
it looks as if all will be serene for a 
peaceable election after Sandino has 
forsaken his “Terror of the Hills” prop- 
aganda. 


Our last move here of importance has 
been to take over the Nicaraguan Air 
Service intact—with all the spare parts. 
Sergeant George Nash has been detailed 
secretary pro tem of the N. A. A. A. 
(not the National Aircraft Advisory As- 
sociation that holds forth at Langley 
Field, Virginia) the Nicaraguan Aircraft 
Accessories and Additions for that is all 
that is left of the three Swallows that 
formed the first Nicaraguan attempt at 
Air Service. George, with the aid‘ of 
many other advisors, has torn down one 
plane and is re-building it from motor 
to flipper and will have it in flying con- 
dition within a week. 

In the absence of targets and a fit 
course for aerial gunnery and bombing 
practice there has been inaugurated a 
new departure in sport. On an aerial 
gunnery formation the other day Lieu- 
tenant Wier and Gunnery Sgt. Tobin 
sighted a school (maybe alligators don’t 
have school) of alligators in Lake Man- 
agua and made an approach on the 
saurians, but the motor made too much 
noise and the gators got away into the 
water. There is much discussion about 
the field now as to the best way of a 
silent approach on these denizens of 
the swamps about the field. There has 
also been some talk of certain pilots 
studying the tanning method of the al- 
ligator hides after they have been shot 
down by some of our expert aerial gun- 
ners. 
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Editorial 


RIVATE PAGETT is the name of the full-blooded bull 

dog that has just been presented to the United States 
Marines by the Royal Marines of Great Britain. The British 
Marines read in The Leatherneck about the grief of the per- 
sonnel of the Corps over the untimely death of Sergeant 
Major Jiggs and they decided to present us with a mascot to 
take the place of this famous fighting dog. We of the Corps 
certainly appreciate this very welcome token of their friend- 
ship. We are sure that Private Pagett will win a place in 
our hearts and affections alongside that of Jiggs II who was 
given to us by Gene Tunney. Private Pagett, the gift of 
the British Royal Marines! Jiggs II, the gift of Gene Tunney 
—the two of them will make a great pair of mascots. 


THE ROYAL MARINES could have thought of no finer or 

no more acceptable gift than that of Private Pagett. 
The sentiment of friendship between the Marines of Great 
Britain and those of America could have found no better means 
of expression. 


PRIVATE PAGETT will make an extensive tour of the 

Marine Corps before he settles down. He will be sent to 
as many posts as possible for a short stay in order that every 
Marine will get the chance to see him and make his acquaint- 
ance. He is surely a fine looking dog and one that will make 
a big hit wherever he goes. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL T. E. BACKSTROM is the new 

director of the Marine Corps Institute. He has just 
recently relieved Colonel F. L. Bradman. A message from 
Colonel Backstrom to students and prospective students of 
the Marine Corps Institute will be found on the Institute page. 
This message should be read carefully by every man in the 
Corps. It merits your thought and attention. 


HE CHANCE FOR ADVENTURE. A few issues ago we 
published in The Leatherneck a letter from one of our sub- 
scribers. This letter asked for a few men who were willing 
to risk their life among the bushmen. It called for someone 
who wanted a chance for real adventure. At the time we 
published the letter we were sort of skeptical as to whether 
or not it would receive many answers. This skepticism has 
certainly been dispelled from our mind. We have received 
letters by the dozens, not only from Marines in the Corps at 
present but from ex-Marines in whom the spirit of adventure 
is still smouldering. We have forwarded these letters to the 
person concerned. If he were to accept all of the applications 
he should be able to establish himself very easily as dictator 
of several small countries that we can think of. In this case 
the Marine Corps would have to start recruiting a new Corps, 
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almost. We have suggested to the writer of this letter that 
he head a small army and campaign at will or at random. 
But many of the applicants are doomed to disappointment in 
this direction because we think that he wants only two or 
three men. 


END US YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS as soon as it 
occurs. We make every effort to keep up with our sub- 
scribers but with the frequent changes of location that have 
been taking place recently it is manifestly impossible for us 
to keep up with all of them. Drop us a card or write us a 
letter. We will do the rest. Stop grumbling because you do 
not receive your Leatherneck and ask yourself if you have 
sent us your new address. And do not hesitate to write 
us if you have any complaints of any other nature. We had 
much rather hear them than have you tell them around the 
barracks. 


THE LEATHERNECK has just passed its first anniversary 

mark as a monthly magazine. During the past year 
The Leatherneck has made wonderful strides forward. This 
progress has been due in a large measure to the wonderful 
cooperation that it has received from the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. Much credit for the progress that The Leather- 
neck has made must also be given to Gunnery Sergeant H. C. 
Blackerby and to Corporal James M. Frost, both of whom 
have shown much ability in their work. Sergeant William 
Perkins and Private C. W. Baker, too, have done excellent 
work in handling the constantly increasing circulation of The 
Leatherneck. 


HE LEATHERNECK is now read by practically every en- 
listed man and officer of the Corps. It has also quite a 
circulation among the parents of the men in the Corps. It is 
on every recruiter’s desk and is being used to show prospective 
Marines just what the Corps is like. It reaches the reading 
rooms of every Marine Corps League detachment. And many 
members of The League are regular subscribers. Much effort 
has been expended lately to introduce The Leatherneck to 
members of the Marine Corps Reserve. In fact during the 
last six months nearly 10,000 letters have been sent out to 
prospective subscribers. These letters have brought very 
satisfactory results. 


HE LEATHERNECK has been published without a cent of 
cost to the Government. Its income from subscriptions, 
circulation and advertising has been made to take care of its 
entire expenses during the last year. With the same coopera- 
tion that it has received during the last year it believes that 
it will be able to finance itself in the future and to continue 
its progress. 


THE LEATHERNECK has no disposition to blow its own 
horn but it feels that it ought to publish a few excerpts 
from some of the letters that it has received. 


A letter from the father of a Marine reads: 

“Myself and family are already constant and interested 
readers of The Leatherneck. I find it hard to express in words 
just how well we like this magazine. We look forward eagerly 
to its arrival each month.” 


From one of our representatives aboard ship we read: 
“We like all the stories now running in The Leatherneck. 
Also the service cartoons.” 


From an ex-Marine now living in Cleveland, we hear: 

“Permit me to add to your list of satisfied subscribers, my 
sincere appreciation of your publication. I cannot single out 
any particular department as surpassing the rest in being 
the most interesting.” 


A civilian of Lawrence, Kansas, writes: 

“I find The Leatherneck very interesting, because of the 
wide expanse of activities which it covers. The stories are 
both recreational and educational. Certainly, it impresses 
more clearly upon the average citizen, the great and noble 
service which the U. S. M. C. so zealously renders to our 
country.” 


From the father of a newly enlisted Marine we quote: 

“The writer has just received a copy of The Leatherneck, 
from a son now in training at Parris Island, and I wish at 
this time to compliment you upon its general appearance and 
neatness from a make-up, composition, and press work view- 
point. The Leatherneck has changed my opinion with regard 
to the general personnel of the military services.” 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


H. F. Davidson, who served in the 
8ist Company in France, told me quite 
a story recently. His grandfather, who 
served in the Civil War, was sent to 
serve in Parris Island and around Beau- 
fort; later he was detailed in and around 
Quantico. H. F. also had the same ex- 
perience in the Marine Corps and one 
day having liberty he left Quantico to 
explore in the neighborhood of Dum- 
fries, there finding an old tree with the 
words “J. R. Hoy and W. Murray, Com- 
pany 144th, N. Y. Vol.” carved on it. 
J. R. Hoy was the grandfather above- 
mentioned and Davidson with his mother 
had just come into Washington from 
another pilgrimage to the old tree when 
I met them. 

* 

The Central Recruiting Division Head- 
quarters has a really excellent group of 
men each of whom are not only blessed 
with brains of which they have made 
and are still making splendid use, but 
have names of worthwhile standing in 
the Recruiting Area. Richard J. Stone 
is the Q. M. Sergeant, while Baxter E. 
Vann is the wellknown “Top-Kick.” 
Then follow in order Thomas J. Fields, 
Fred G. Kushar, Walter R. Fisher, 
Michael Peskin, Sidney Guy, Jr., and 
Reed M. Moberly, the two latter being 
Corporals. Naturally the whole bunch 
are nicknamed and run as _ folllows: 
“Dick, Mike, Abie, Ears, Taxi, Pesky, 
Sid, and Mud.” 

* * * 

The U. S. S. “Colorado” has always 
scored well in attendance at church serv- 
ices and on the occasion of my last visit 
the Marines on board turned out to a 
man. Chaplain Finn was highly pleased 
and needless to say we had a fine service. 
The Marines of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
also made an excellent showing at the 
service in the Mess Hall on the same 
day and both officers and men highly 
appreciated the lovely singing of Misses 
Bennett, Nelson, and Richardson on that 
occasion. 

* * 

After three years at Iona Island mak- 
ing five years’ good record in the Corps, 
Corporal Mendelsohn has gone back to 
civil life; he has his comrades’ best 
wishes. Sergeant Duffy and Private 
Benedict have also spent three years on 
the Island. The First Sergeant, B. J. 
Kurtz, has enjoyed the same post for 
eighteen months while Captain Dudley 
S. Brown’s pleasant and successful three 
years’ stay has been terminated by 
orders to sea duty. Private First Class 
Faulkner, the first class baker and cook, 
is staying on much to the joy of Mutt, 
the seven-year-old post bulldog mascot. 


Baltimore’s Recruiters under Captain 
Freeny are much in evidence and giving 
a good account of their activities. They 
are a sturdy group of men headed by 
First Sergeant O. M. Pertsch with four- 
teen years’ service. Sergeants J. L. Mc- 
Knight, R. G. Rigby, W. F. Christ, E. J. 
Dunn, and T. W. Watts with Corporal 
F. C. Schulteis comprise the full list to 
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be found right on the job, and ready for 
action at any time. Those who remem- 
ber Lieutenant Herman R. Holljes of the 
Third Battalion, Fifth Regiment, in 
France will be sorry to learn of his sud- 
den death in Baltimore during the sec- 
ond week of June. Holljes retired in 
1919 his health having given way in 
the war, but of late had been feeling 
much improved. The prayers of his com- 
rades will ascend on behalf of the sor- 
rowing wife and their two boys. 

It is only a short few months since 
the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
T. Westcott was taken by death while 
the Colonel was on the Honolulu ma- 
neuvers and it was certainly a shock to 
learn on June 30th that his funeral was 
taking place in Arlington Cemetery on 
that date. Major Westcott was the 
first Marine Officer I met in France on 
my reporting to the Third Battalion of 
the Fifth Regiment as a Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. Many were the kindnesses 
shown to me by him during the few 
months he was in command and he felt 
keenly the orders removing him to other 
important duties on the eve of our entry 
to the front line positions. He was 
thoroughly conscientious in his work 
and scrupulously insistent on regulation 
in the smallest detail of everything. 


* * * 


For the poem of the month I would 
like you to read the splendid verses of 
Edgar A. Guest entitled: “The Umpire.” 


Not always right is he; 

What man could be 

Detecting ball and strike 
Which oft seem so alike. 
Measuring that inch of doubt 
Which men call “safe” or “out”? 
Small wonder, it occurs 
Sometimes his judgment errs. 


Without him where would be 
The game we love to see? 

And are not thosé mistakes 
Which now and then he makes 
As human after all 

As is the fumbled ball, 

The wild throw, with its cost, 
By which the game is lost? 


There at the plate he stands 
Signaling with his hands; 
By what he shall decide . 
The player must abide. 

Now is the judgment wrong, 
Be still, you foolish throng; 
What one of you can say 
You have not erred today? 


So the Great Umpire sees 

And issues His decrees; 

Cruel His judgment seems, 

Now shattered are our dreams, 
Yet by His verdicts made 

The game of life is played. 

E’en though you think Him wrong 
Heed not the silly throng. 


Unchanged the verdict stands! 
Abide by His commands. 
Which one of us could say 
Who goes and who shall stay? 
Endless would be our rage, 
Hopeless would be our age 
And man revert to brute 

If God he should dispute. 
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Changes in the Chaplain’s Corps bring 
Chaplain Duff again to Philadelphia, 
none rejoicing at his return more than 
Chaplain McNair with whom he worked 
in League Island in former days. Quan- 
tico also will be glad to get Chaplain 
Murdock again after his strenuous work 
in Nicaragua. Chaplain Peterson is 
slated for Guam and will be heartily 
welcomed. Rumor says that Chaplain 
Pearce goes to Coco Solo and Father 
Brady to New York both of which ap- 
pointments are sure to be popular. There 
are a number of others but these must 
wait until official lists are completed. 


* * * 


Annapolis, under the command of Ma- 
jor P. H. Torrey, although with every 
other post very much under strength, is 
in the finest of condition both in the 
spirit and morale of the men and the 
work they do. Lieutenant J. C. Mc- 
Queen is the ever-active and efficient 
Q. M. Officer and Lieutenant W. W. 
Paca is also on the job. Q. M. Sergeant 
McGraw, alert and spry as ever, al- 
though twenty years to his credit while 
First Sergeant Horn, sedate and impres- 
Sive, carries his 22 years of good work 
with all the confidence for which he has 
been hitherto accredited. A sad acci- 
dent somewhat marred my week end visit 
when on the Saturday noon Rufus C. 
Braden, P. F. C., was drowned while 
bathing in the Cove. Braden was one 
of the best of boys in every way. He 
was clerk in the Q. M. Office and his 
tragic passing cast quite a gloom on the 
men of the post for he was a general 
favorite. To his father and sister are 
tendered our earnest and most sincere 
sympathy. 

* 

To read the roster of noncommissioned 
officers at the Washington Navy Yard is 
almost like hearing of Napoleon’s guard. 
The Commander of the Guard is Ser- 
geant Major Maximilian Metzger with 
23 years’ service. Q. M. Sergeant John 
Seitz and a record of 12 years. First 
Sergeant Herbert W. “Nobby” Clark 
acting as Post Sergeant Major and car- 
rying his 21 years with the usua! dis- 
tinction. Gunnery Sergeant Patrick 
Corbett, 16 years. Sergeant Abner H. 
Brainard, 24 years. Sergeant Richard 
Unsworth, 27 years. Sergeant Leroy A. 
Walker, 11 years, and John F. Smith, 
7 years. Unsworth is the Commandant’s 
Orderly. First Sergeant William “Bill” 
Quigley, I am sorry to say is in the 
Naval Hospital. 

* * 


The Marine Detachment at the Naval 
Torpedo Station, Alexandria, is in the 
charge of Corporal John O. Adelman. 
Corporal Thomas N. Norsworthy is in 
eharge of the Detachment at the Naval 
Magazine, Bellevue, Anacostia. 

* * * 

Colonel F. L. Bradman has left the 
Washington Barracks and is succeeded 
by Lieutenant Colonel T. E. Backstrom 
while he in turn is followed at the Navy 
Yard by Lieutenant Colonel L. S. Willis. 


* 


One sergeant and thirteen corporals 
make up the Class of Candidates for 


Continued on page 43 
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Were you to meet Senator Edwards 


and talk about smoking, 
he’d say to you: 


““For many years I 
have been an in- 
sistent and persist- 
ent devotee of ciga- 
rettes — especially 
of the Lucky Strike 
brand. The habit 
has never in any 
degree affected 
the clearness and 
strength of my 
voice.’ 


Hon. Edward Il. Edwards 
of New Jersey, famous as 
fine orator. 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow—the 
finest cigarettes you ever smoked, 
made of the finest Turkish and do- 
mestic tobaccos, properly aged and 
blended with great skill, and there 
is an extra process—“It’s toasted” 
—no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


It’s toast 
When in New York you are cordially invited 


No Throat Irritation -No Cough. to see how Lucky Strikes are made at our 
— i exhibit, corner Broadway and 45th Street. 
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ISITORS to future dog shows in America are bound 
V to take more than a passing interest in Private Pagett., 

whose bowed legs and perpetual grin will inspire fear 
or admiration, according to the temperament of the on- 
looker. 

These distinctive traits of Private Pagett, plus person- 
ality, won him a circle of friends when the big British 
bulldog crossed the Atlantic on the Leviathan and got his 
first glimpse of the Statue of Liberty on June 27. 

Private Pagett’s com- 
ing was the climax of a 
somewhat unusual set 
of circumstances, which 
started with the death of : > 
the late Sergeant Major 
Jiggs. The Royal Ma- 
rines of Great Britain, 
hearing of this event, de- 
cided to provide their 
American contemporaries 
with one of the ugliest, 
liveliest and finest spec- 
imens of the canis fam- 
tliarts bred in the British 
Isles. 

A fund was collected 
for his purchase, and he 
was selected from among 
a host of pedigreed dogs 
each of which was worthy 
of donning the mantle of 
the late lamented Jiggs, 
who not long ago met an 
untimely death, a victim 
to his own voracious ap- 
petite. 

Private Pagett has 
many of the attributes of 
a typical Marine. He is 
restless. He doesn’t favor 
remaining at one spot for ty ey 
an indefinite period. He *" Washington, U.S.A 
likes to travel from place 
to place. As soon as he 
selects a location to his 
liking and views the situa- 
tion, he is ready to go somewhere else. He has a look in 
his eye which seems to say, *“Where do we go from here?” 

He is also very partial to ‘‘chow call’, but is somewhat 
finicky about the menu. His taste is said to be most varied, 
with a great preference for vegetables and eggs. when 
properly prepared, and a slight preference for marmalade. 

It might be mentioned, however, that any tendencies 
on the part of Private Pagett to go snooping around the 
galley after his regular meal times will be promptly sup- 
pressed. The Corps still remembers with regret that it was 
“meals at all hours’’ that led to the undoing of the famous 
Jiggs, and the chow of the British newcomer will be doled 
out to him with some regard for his gastronomical capacity. 

Private Pagett tips the beam at close to sixty pounds, 
and while he looked somewhat roly-poly, while squatting 


Sir, 


be acceptable. 


The Major General Commandant, 


Private Pagett Enlists 


that information has been received of the death of 
the bull—dog masoot of the United States Marine 
Corps, and to state that the Corps of Royal Marines 
would feel honoured if the United States Marines 
would accept a British Pedigree Bull—dog in 


replacement of “Sergeant Major Jiggs". 


be glad to know whether such a presentation would 


The letter that started ‘Private “Pagett’s journey. 
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on the bridge of the Leviathan, he can bristle into action 
with lightening-like speed. 

During the voyage, the kindly disposed bulldog was 
so petted by the passengers that he had to walk the bridge 
with the captain to get a rest. After his arrival, he was 
whisked and hustled about from place to place so rapidly 
that he must have thought that America was the land of 
perpetual motion. 

As soon as the Leviathan was tied to the dock, a host 
of photographers rushed 
aboard and nearly forgot 
the visiting celebrities a- 
board in their haste to 
focus their cameras on the 
gift of the Royal Marines. 

Private Pagett posed 
on the deck with Captain 
Hartley: he was greeted 
by a squad of U. S. Ma- 
rines, while the captain 
handed him his “‘nat- 
uralization papers’; with 
a Marine Corps cap 
perched jauntily on his 
head, he peeped through 
a lifebuoy. He was photo- 
graphed frontways, side- 
ways, with and without 
a cap, and with and with- 
out human associates. 
Private Pagett’s first im- 
pressions of America must 
be that it is filled with 
little black boxes that are 
pointed at visitors while 
they click, and that Am- 
ericans are partial to turn- 
ing a crank while they 
run frantically from place 
to place, shouting: ‘Turn 
his head this way. No! 
A little more to the left. 
That's good. Hold it.”’ 
And an endless jargon of 
similar phrases. 

Private Pagett was 
promptly whisked to Philadelphia for a rest. But he 
didn't get it. A telephone message had preceded him, and 
there was more posing in front of the black boxes. 

A few hours later he was glad to arrive in the Capital 
of the Nation, where he was introduced to the Secretary of 
the Navy, Major General Lejeune and other officials of the 
Government. By this time he had grown used to cameras 
and took the whole proceedings philosophically. Private 
Pagett has a long way to go before he equals Jiggs’s record 
as the ‘‘most photographed dog’’, but he has had an ex- 
cellent start. 

Private Pagett is a handsome animal with a large black 
and white face full of deep wrinkles. His entire pedigree 
has not yet been forwarded from England, but his standing 
is so high in his native land that he has appeared in more 
than thirteen shows, winning scores of prizes. 


Royal Marine Office, 
54, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


March, 1927. 


I have the honour to inform you 


In these circumstances I should 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


, 


Adjutant General, R.M. 
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Photo flashes of Private Pagett, gift Pm 
of the Royal Marines of Great Brit- 
ain, when he was greeted by Mayor oe 
General Lejeune and Staff at Head- a 
quarters, met Secretary of the Navy . 


Wilbur, and got his first glimpse of 
the New York skyline through a ] 
lifebuoy on the Leviathan. 
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Private Pagett received his ‘‘natural- 
(zation papers’ from Captain Herbert 
Hartley. of the Leviathan. the huge 
vessel shown in inset, steaming into 
New York harbor, escorted by a fleet 
of tugs. Later, at Washington, he 
welcomed the friendly overtures of 
Mayor General Lejeune. 
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Thirty-one 
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The status of Private Pagett is authenticated by a 
series of letters bearing distinguished names. He might 
be called a well documented dog. His dossier at Head- 
quarters contains, first, a letter from General A. R. H. 
Hutchison, Adjutant General, Royal Marines, to the 
Major General Commandant, bearing the official imprint 
of the Admiralty. On March 21 General Hutchison 
wrote 

“| have the honour to inform you that information 
has been received of the death of the bull-dog mascot of 
the United States Marine Corps, and to state that the Corps 
of Royal Marines would feel honoured if the United States 
Marines would accept a British Pedigreed Bull-dog in re- 
placement of ‘Sergeant Major Jiggs.’ In these circum- 
stances I should be glad to know whether such a presen- 
tation would be acceptable.” 

On April 5 Major General Lejeune replied as follows 

Your very kind letter dated March 21, 1927, has 
been received. 

It will indeed be a real pleasure for 
the United States Marines to receive their 
new mascot from the Royal Marines. Such 
a presentation would form an additional 
entry in the log of friendship that already 
exists between the two bodies of men. 

As Commandant of the American 
Marines permit me to say that we con- 
sider your proposal a very friendly act 
and one showing a truly fine spirit.”’ 

And so on June 21st when the great 
liner Leviathan sailed from Southampton 
Private Pagett stood on the bridge with 
Commodore Hartley and gazed at the re 
ceding shores of Old England per- 
haps for the last time. 

At that time General Hutchison 
sent a letter to General Lejeune in which 
he wrote: “This bull-dog has been re- 
named ‘Private Pagett.. This name was selected by 
Royal Marines since Colonel W. P. Drury, late 


the 
Royal 


Marines, in his books on the Corps immortalized one 


‘Private Pagett.’ I hope, therefore, that this name will be 
acceptable by you and the United States Marine Corps.”’ 
In this communication General Hutchison also inform 
ed the Commandant that he was preparing a history and 
record of the dog which will soon be forwarded to the 
United States 

“It may interest you to know’, wrote General Hut 
chison, “that ‘Private Pagett’ was successful in winning 
two first prizes and three second prizes on 16th June. 1927. 
at the Yeovil Dog Show.” 

In conclusion the General expressed the hope Private 
Pagett ‘will uphold the honour of the United States Ma 
rine Corps by his successes on the show benchesof America 

In due course Private Pagett arrived, and his notable 
reception is now history. Major General Lejeune acknow 
ledged the receipt of the dog with the following remarks 
addressed to General Hutchison 

“It gives me great pleasure both officially and person 
ally to report of the arrival of the bulldog. He certainly 
is a wonderful specimen and has already won a warm spot 
in our hearts 

He is serving under the name of Private Pagett, 
which is not only acceptable but most appropriate. 

Private Pagett will be paraded before the entire per- 
sonnel of the Corps: therefore you can see he is destined 
for further travel both on land and sea. 
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“We shall be happy to receive his registration, history 
and record, which, together with all other accounts of him, 
will be filed at these headquarters. 

“In the near future there will be forwarded to you 
certain photographs, clippings and accounts telling of his 
reception and doings in this country. 

“In conclusion I wish to say that the United States 
Marines express their sincere thanks for the new mascot, 
and to add that we all consider it a most friendly act.”’ 

Private Pagett comes to us from a military organiza- 
tion, much older than our own, whose traditions are of 
the finest. The Royal Marines date back to an order in 
council, in 1664, directing that ‘1200 Land souldgers to 
be forthwith rayzed to be distributed in his majesty’s fleet 
prepared for sea service."" This body was named the Ad- 
miral’s Regiment, and was the germ which by a constant 
process of evolution during more than two and a half 
centuries produced not merely the marine force, but the 
royal navy, organized, disciplined and trained as it is today. 

The laurel, which encircles the globe, 
emblazoned on their colors, and which is 
also a part of the device worn on their 
caps, was authorized to be borne as a 
testimony to the gallantry of the Marines 
at the siege of Bell Isle in 1761. 

Commencing with the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China and through the World War 
up to the present, the British and Am- 
erican Marines have always been friendly. 
They have broken bread with us in recent 
months in China, Hawaii, Australia, the 
United States, and elsewhere. 

This latest token of regard from our 
British contemporaries will doubtless 
mark a new era of friendship between us. 
The entire U. S. Marine Corps will ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness which prompt- 
ed their gift, and henceforth Private Pag- 
ett will steadily win his way into the affections of the Am- 
erican Marines, whose four-footed friends of dogdom have 
been legion. 

It was a peculiar circumstance that started Private Pag- 
ett on his way to the U. S. Marines. Learning that the 
American Marines had lost their mascot, Mr. Allan Cedric 
Mowbray, an Englishman living in Boston, wrote a letter 
to the Commanding Officer of the Royal Marines, suggest- 
ing that the gift of a dog to replace the famous Jiggs should 
prove most acceptable to the U. S. Marines. 

The Royal Marines were quick to act upon the sug- 
gestion, and when they learned from Major General Lejeune 
that such a gift would be appreciated by our service, they 
immediately took the necessary steps to secure the very best 
type of British bulldog that could be procured in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

An advertisement inserted in Dogs’. a magazine 
devoted to canines, produced seventeen answers, which were 
fully investigated, the selection being cut down to three 
dogs. The final selection was “Pride of Field’. the orig- 
inal title of Private Pagett, who was pronounced by one of 
the leading dog authorities in England to be one of the 
best twenty dogs in that country. 

Pride of Field (now Private Pagett) came up to the 
very highest standard in regard to pedigree, age and health. 
He is said to hold the British championship for two-year- 
olds, and to have won 38 prizes. He was registered at the 
Kennel Club as “Pride of Field’’ and later was re-registered 
under his present name. 
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“There's the new Bill Tyson” 
He's making $0500 a year now 


“See that man behind me—at the table on my right? 
That’s Bill Tyson—sales manager for Brooks & Watson. 

“T used to know him when I was a kid—we went to 
grammar school together. 

“Then his father died and he had to go to work. Got a 
job with Brooks & Watson as a shipping clerk, but couldn’t 
seem to get ahead. Finally grew discouraged and settled 
down into the rut—a typical office grind. 

“Then overnight something seemed to wake him up. He 
began making suggestions to the firm—helped them to 
save a great deal of money. 

“Then Old Man Brooks became interested—wanted to 
know how Bill happened to know so much about the busi- 
ness. Bill told him he’d been studying at home at nights 
through the International Correspondence Schools. ‘H’m,’ 
said Mr. Brooks, ‘I’ll remember that.’ 

“He did too. Put Bill out on the road as a salesman 


for a year or so and then brought him into the main office 
as sales manager. . 

“He’s getting $6500 a year now and everybody calls him 
‘the new Bill Tyson.’ It’s a good name too. I’ve never 
seen such a change in a man in my life. The I. C. S. 
deserves a lot of credit.” 

An International Correspondence Schools course will 
help you just as it helped Bill Tyson. It will help you 
to have the happy home—the bigger salary—the com- 
forts that you want for your wife and your family. 

For spare-time study is that vital something which 
makes one man succeed where one hundred fail—that 
lifts a man out of the rut and makes him a trained worker 
instead of just a “hand.” 

One hour a day, spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home, will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. Put it up to us to prove it! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5278-d, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


Business Training Courses 
[]Salesmanship 
[] Advertising 

[]Better Letters 


[]Business Management 
[]Industrial Management 
[]Personal Organization 
[]Traffic Management []Show Card Lettering 
[]Business Law []Stenography and Typing 
[]Banking and Banking Law []Business English 
[JAccountancy (including C.P.A) []Civil Service 
[]Nicholson Cost Accounting []Railway Mail Clerk 

[]Common School Subjects 
[] []High School Subjects 

[] []Illustrating []Cartooning 


Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Spanish []French 


Technical and Industrial Courses 
[Architect 

[JArchitect’s Blue Prints 
[]Contractor and Builder 
{JArchitectural Draftsman 
[JConcrete Builder 
[]Structural Engineer 
[]Chemistry []Pharmacy 
[]Automobile Work 
[jAirplane Engines 


]Electrical Engineering 
JElectric Lighting 
]Mechanical Engineer 
]Mechanical Draftsman 
]Machine Shop Practice 
]Railroad Positions 
[]Gas Engine Operating 
[]Civil Engineer 
[]Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy [] Navigation 

[]Steam Engineering [JAgriculture and Poultry 


[]Radio [] Mathematics 


[ 
[ 
[ 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


ternational Correspondence Schools are the oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world. 


The In 
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Marine Squad to OpenTraining Labor Day 


4TH REGT. NINE NOSED 
OUT BY SAILORS 10-9 


Heavy Batting Fest Marked by 
Frequent Errors 


The Cruiser Squadron nine, picked 
from the U. S. S. “Marblehead” and U. S. 
S. “Richmond,” upset all pre-game gos- 
sip by nosing out the much-tooted 4th 
Regiment American Marines, 10 to 9, in 
the second game of the Shanghai League 
series on the Pioneer Field. For five 
innings from the fourth, the count was 
deadlocked at 8 all. The Marines scored 
a run in the ninth, but in their half of 
the frame, the Navy combination batted 
in two tallies to win with only one out 

The game had a farcical beginning, but 
gave the fans a thrilling finish. It was 
a comedy of errors at the start, but 
from the second session on, the comedy 
developed into a serious drama that gave 
as much as suspense as a stage mys- 
tery. The seven-inning fray was drawn 
out to nine frames, and made it impos- 
sible for the Shanghai Amateurs and the 
Pittsburgh “Pirates” to stage the second 
contest as scheduled. This game will be 
played today on the Pioneer Field start- 
ing at four o'clock. 

Both sides sent out their second-string 
hurlers to do the mound work, and by 
strange coincidence, both were yanked 
before the first canto came to an end. 
The Cruisers sent Congratz to start the 
game, and Pongratz never got started 
Two bingles, two bases on balls, and a 
balk quickly put the Navy boys into a 
mess. Congratz was then sent to the 
showers, and Clabby marched out with 
the mound flag. Clabby had difficulty 
also in getting started, and before he 
could swing his arm into working order, 
enough damage was done through his 
two wild pitches and a base on balls, as 
there were six runs chalked up against 
the Navy team when the third out was 
called. 

With such a big lead, it looked like a 
cinch for the Marines. Seaton was as- 
signed to the twirling job, and with poor 
support, coupled with his wildness, the 
sailors were circling the bases at will. 
Langley, the crack pitcher was im- 
mediately sent to replace Seaton, but the 
sailors went right ahead in the scoring. 
Twelve men came up to the plate and 
made eight runs, on an equal number of 
errors, four hits, one free pass and one 
passed ball. 

Stage fright might be the cause of all 
this poor exhibition. From the second 
on, however, the game improved gradu- 
ally until it worked out to a fine finish 
which sent the fans home happy. 


FULL DOPE AND DATA 


ON 
FOOTBALL 
Schedules — _ Players 
Coaches 
In the 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


WATCH FOR IT 


With the count 8-6 against them, the 
Marines started the second session with 
a bingle. Conyers smacked a hot one 
toward second base, but Almond popped 
to Milner, who made a fine chase of the 
sphere. Hollis connected a hit, and 
when Hahn lammed a single to center- 
field, Conyers crossed the pan. War- 
ner’s grounder was grabbed by McDon- 
ough at third and his peg to the plate 
killed Hollis. Hahn was later caught in 
a run-out play between third and home 
and likewise perished. 

The Cruiser players were easy outs. 
The third inning saw the Leathernecks 
making things even. Bishop got one 
through on McDonough’s wild heave to 
first, and when Tague, the first-sacker, 
threw the ball in Bishop was already 
perching at the hot corner. Bishop, 
however, died there on Quigley’s throw 
to McDonough. Hollingsworth got on 
through a fielder’s choice. June batted 
safely. Langley connected a_ single 
which scored Hollingsworth for the ty- 
ing run. 


INTERNATIONAL ROWING 


French rowing crews hereafter will 
undergo long courses of intensive train- 
ing before international events. 

Experts, alarmed at the mediocre 
showing of their eights, have decided 
that the French physique is the best in 
the world for scientific rowing but that 
training methods in the past have been 
too haphazard and that technique has 
been too much neglected. 

The ardent temperament of the 
Frenchman is given as one reason for 
the lack of technique. In his practice 
he burns with a desire for speed, and 
the long-distance pulls of an American 
college crew, trained in measured ca- 
dence, don’t appeal to him. 


SERIOUS IN GOLF 
Nick Altrock, baseball jester, takes 
his golf very seriously and plays con- 
sistently in the low eighties. 


U OF MARYLAND TO BE 
HOSTS TO CORPS GRIDMEN 


Team Captain to be Chosen From 
Letter Men of Last Year 


So successful and beneficial to the 
members of last year’s football team was 
the preseason training camp held at the 
University of New Hampshire that offi- 
cials at headquarters recently an- 
nounced that this year’s squad would 
train with the football team of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at College Park, 
Md., as the guests of that institution. 
The invitation, which has been accepted, 
was extended to the Marine Corps 
through the courtesy of Mr. H. C. Byrd, 
vice-president and head coach of the 
University. 

The candidates for this year’s team 
comprising over forty officers and men 
will be assembled on Labor Day under 
Coach Keady and will take over the 
spacious quarters assigned to them in the 
dormitories on the Maryland campus. 
The marine gridmen will eat in the regu- 
lar dining rooms with the students and 
have full use of the gymnasium. 

Upon the day of their arrival the 
members of the squad will elect a cap- 
tain for this year’s team and it is under- 
stood that only letter men of previous 


years will be eligible for election to this 
honor. 

A list of the candidates who will be 
ordered to join the squad are: 

Lts. Levensky, Arnold, Thompson, 
Zuber, Clements, Hopper, McFarland, 
Dailey, Molzen, Williams, Marks, Mc- 
Dowell and Shapley, Sgt. Charles F. 
Brougher, Cpl. John J. Bukowy, Sgt. 
Henry P. Crowe, Cpl. Harvey E. Dahl- 
gren, Sgt. Richard Duncan, Cpl. Ted R. 
McClain, Sgt. James V. Nicholas, Cpl. 
William P. Phillips, Cpl. Darwin A. 
Shumway, Sgt. John Whitfield, Cpl. 
Albert W. Woods, Sgt. James E. Young, 
Pvt. Robert C. MacLaughlin, Pvt. Wil- 
bur H. Miller, Cpl. John Getz, Cpl. Clyde 
L. DeRoo, Pvt. Arthur J. Kelly, Cpl. 
Hewin O. Hammond, Pfc. Raymond F. 
Gotko, Pvt. Curg Hill, Sgt. James A. 
Lees, Pvt. Lincoln Hart, Jr., Pvt. Ray- 
mond J. Poppelman, Pvt. Charles H. von 
Frank, Pvt. Joseph N. Swearingen, Pvt. 
Robert I. Schneider, Pvt. William V. 
Carey, Pvt. Paul Woods, Cpl. Robert G. 
McCracken. 
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PARRIS ISLAND NINE 
WINDS UP BIG SEASON 
Jesse Wins Thirteen Games 
_— in Fifteen Starts 


By Jeff Daniels 

With their ball club still on the road 
at this date, playing a few post-season 
games with “friendly neighbors” along 
the coast of South Carolina and Georgia, 
the training depot Marines are celebrat- 
ing the culmination of another outstand- 
ingly successful sport season, a season 
ending with a record rivaled by few 
teams in their class—33 games and 29 
victories, and only one loss to a team 
that was not defeated before or after 
the losing game. 

The combined efforts of Captain Lott, 
manager, and Lieutenant “Zeke” Bailey, 
coach and backstop, produced a team 
that successfully played and defeated 
teams representing colleges, schools, 
athletic and industrial associations, and 
a number of “town” and military teams. 
They had but one shutout throughout 
the season, and the majority of the 
games were won by better than five runs. 

Opening in May, the Leathernecks 
took easy. wins from the Citadel, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, ete., and car- 
ried on for eight straight victories to 
be dumped by Grainiteville at the ninth 
stand. The losing game was one of the 
well-known flukes, the more so in view 
of the fact that the Marines had trimmed 
the same team, 12 to 1 and 7 to 0 in two 
games previous. The loss of a game, 
however, had the effect of bracing them, 
for they took the next six, setting Er- 
skine aside gently and the Standard Oil 
of Charleston with the stereotype “dull 
thud,” (13 to 1, 20 to 6). 

Newberry left the Post with a well- 
earned 3 to 2 victory, furnishing the 
home fans with the best game of the 
season, and can probably claim the clean- 
est cut victory over the sea-soldiers dur- 
ing their entire season. Following the 
defeat, the Marines tightened up and 
took the next eight games, including 
two from a selected team of all-stars 
from the Charleston City League with 
tallies of 7 to 0 and 7 to 4. The army, 
represented by Fort Moultrie, was 
among the defeated. 

In relation the doughboys halted the 
Leatherneck’s winning streak when the 
latter reached Columbus on their road 
trip. Playing Wood of Alabama Poly 
on the mound, and several other R. O. T. 
C. stars in their lineup, the soldiers 
halted their rivals in arms with the close 
score of 3 to 2. However, the Marines 
staged another counter-attack on the 
following day, and let the soldiers down 
5 to 2. 

Although weedy on the defense at 
times, the Marines seldom failed to show 
some class at bat. Hitting was their 
chief act in the seasonal diamond drama, 
six players tallying well over 300 and 
several hung up post records for home 
runs, three and two sackers. Corporal 
Jese Kidd, veteran moundsman of Par- 
ris Island teams, was undoubtedly the 
outstanding all-around player. He 
hurled 15 games and won 13, the two 
defeats both being close, and lost either 
by the inability of his team mates to 
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hit in a pinch or through errors. The 
following summary discloses a truly ex- 
ceptional record for a pitcher: 


129 
Runs scored by opp............ 14 
5 
131 
459 
Fielding average ............. 1000 


It discloses that Kidd allowed less than 
four hits per game and less than one 
run; he fanned almost 30 per cent of 
the batters who faced him during the 
season, and led the team in batting aver- 
ages. 

Smith was the only other really out- 
standing hurler who joined the club after 
the season had begun. He won all of 
his ten starts and easily established 
himself as runner-up to Kidd as an all- 
around player. “Zeke” Bailey ran the 
team from the backstop through the sea- 
son, excepting three games, when he 
was relieved by his understudy, Elkins, 
and the writer doubts if there is a bet- 
ter catcher in this section. 

The Marine’s outfield went through the 
season with a fielding average of 985, 
Duncan and Peterson each being charged 
with one error and Miller playing a per- 
fect schedule. Duncan hit for an aver- 
age of 365 with four homers and Miller 
and Peterson although high in batting 
during the home season, slumped some- 
what during the road trip. 

Montieth, Maddes, Hemphill and 
Wetja during the early part of the sea- 
son formed a comparatively strong de- 
fensive combination in the infield, but 
suffered toward the close of the schedule 
by the loss of Hemphill to Nicaragua 
and later by Maringer who replaced 
him. Montieth’s work at first was at 
times spectacular, and at all times con- 
sistent and steady. Maddes at second 
and Wetja at third proved themselves 
capable, both hitting over 300, and the 
former is the only player excepting 
Kidd whose batting average did not suf- 
fer in the games played during the 
team’s tour. 

As a whole the team played splendid 
baseball throughout the season as the 
record will attest. The games played at 
Lee Field consistently attracted large, 
enthusiastic galleries, and on thé road 
the team again brought to various cities 
and towns in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina a group of military men who have 
ever striven to acquaint the general pub- 
lic with the conspicuously attractive 
sportsmanship and_ superior physical 
condition which must be the result of the 
living and training in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Commenting upon the result of 
past baseball season, Brigadier General 
Harry Lee, Post Commander, declared 
“Well done—and now for football.” 


INDUSTRIOUS SCOT 


Freddie Tilston, Scotland’s promising 
lightweight boxer, claims to have en- 
gaged in 56 consecutive 15-round event 
bouts at the Liverpool stadium. Though 
only 20 years of age, he has had 142 
fights, with only eight defeats and one 
draw. 
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MARINE BOXERS SUFFER 
REVERSES IN ORIENT BOUTS 


Cheslock, Braunstein and Dewire 
Beaten in Shanghai 


(Editor's Note: The following account of 
the bouts staged at the International Sport- 


ing Club in Shanghai on May 27 was written 
by a correspondent of The Orient and is 
reprinted with thanks to that magazine. We 
would like to say further that, although we 


are aware that Cheslock met Duncan, of the 
Royal Marines in a return match on June 2, 
we have not been able to get an account of 
the outcome of the fights.) 


(From The Orient) 

I arrived at the fights five minutes 
late and had I not had THE ORIENT 
fight pass would have been unable to 
obtain entrance to the already oversold 
house. All seats were filled and stand- 
ing room in demand, with crowded bal- 
cony, long before the first bout was 
called. On entering the Carlton Ball- 
room, in the center of which was erected 
the usual roped arena, I knew that 
something besides newspaper publicity 
had been at work. I had not to look 
further than the card to know what this 
“something” was. On the card were 
such names as Braunstein, Cheslock, 
Sacramento, Jenkins and others; I did 
not read further, but settled down in my 
chair (I say “my” chair because I had 
to bring one in with me or stand up) to 
absorb something real. 

It was the wildest three hours of fight- 
ing which has ever been staged in Shang- 
hai, or anywhere else in the Orient. The 
Marine Corps, so much in the lead in 
former bouts, came to grief with all 
their three men, Braunstein, Cheslock 
and Dewire, going down in defeat. One 
theatrically inclined musical marine sang 
impromptu sketches to the strains of the 
forty-piece Marine Band between bouts. 
He was a good sportsman, and here are 
some lines caught amid the turmoil and 
excitement, after the Duncan-Cheslock 
treat: 

“We may be beaten—zwe're not sore; 
Our Chessy will be back for more.” 

The fighting spirit of the Marine Corps 
is not a myth. It is seen in the above 
refrain as in the battles of the Plucky 
Three. 

All fight fans are indebted to The 
China Press for covering the fight, blow 
by blow with a private wire to their 
office from the ringside. By their kind 
permission we are able to give you this 
close-up of the various bouts as follows: 


How Knockout Was Delivered to 
Braunstein 


The Sacramento-Braunestein battle— 
the main event of the evening—started 
off with a rush. Here it is—round by 
round: 

Sacramento entered the ring at 11:35, 
his opponent following him a moment 
later. Both boys seemed to be in very 
fine condition. Sacramento weighed in 
at 137 lbs. Braunestein at 141% lbs. 
O’Hara will referee. The round opened 
with both boys sparring. Braunestein 
missed a right to the face but landed two 
lefts. Both boys are feeling each other 
out: Joe missed a heavy right swing to 
the jaw. Braunestein is jabbing Joe to 
the face with his left. Joe landed a left 
jab to the jaw. Joe missed a right up- 
percut to the jaw and Braunestein came 
in on top of him the scrimmage went 
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into a clinch, which, after breaking, 
turned into a sparring match which con- 
tinued till the end of the round. It was 
a slow round and even. 

Round 2. Both boys sparred into a 
clinch, Braunestein repeating his jab- 
bing tactics to the face. They went into 
another clinch, both boys playing to the 
body. Braunestein landed a heavy right 
to the jaw and Joe went to the floor but 
came up immediately. Braunestein 
landed another left to the jaw then 
rushed Joe to the ropes with a right 
and a left. Another slow round, but 
Braunestein had the best of it. 

Round 3. A few seconds of sparring, 
then a scrimmage in which Joe landed 
twice with his glove to the body. Braune- 
stein found a right across on Joe’s jaw, 
staggering him momentarily. Joe came 
back and socked a heavy right into 
Braunestein’s stomach Breaking, Joe 
landed a right cross to Braunestein’s 
jaw, flooring him. He is groggy. Joe 
landed another one. 

Braunestein came back momentarily 
but Joe landed three times on Braune- 
stein’s jaw. Braunestein is very groggy 
and was only saved from a knockout by 
the bell. 

Round 4. Joe is leading in with his 
left, both boys slugging wildly. Braune- 
stein passed a right swing. Joe landed 
eighteen rights to the jaw in succession, 
sending his opponent to the floor for a 
count of 10. Braunestein was out. 


Crowd Goes Wild as Duncan 
Wins Over U. S. Champ 
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that featured the first, with Cheslock 
boring in and Duncan covering. Ches- 
lock missed three heavy right swings in 
succession. Duncan landed a heavy left 
to the jaw. Duncan went to his right 
knee, but came to his feet fighting like 
a wildcat. The round was a fast one 
and was a shade to Cheslock. 


Round 3. With the opening of the 
round, Duncan scored a left jab to Ches- 
lock’s nose. A wild scrimmage with 
Duncan boring in. Duncan landed a 
heavy left to his opponent’s wind. Both 
boys then sparred. Duncan rushed Ches- 
lock, Cheslock missed a tremendous right 
and lefts, both boys taking them heavy 
and fast, Duncan apparently having the 
best of the exchange. Cheslock missed 
a tremendous right swing to Duncan’s 
jaw and the bell ended with both boys 
tiring. 


Round 4. They sparred into a clinch. 
Cheslock seems to be shooting wild. 
They mixed it freely during the open- 
ing, then clinched, Duncan boring in 
constantly. Duncan hit a tremendous 
blow to Cheslock’s right eye. Cheslock 
replied with a series of right uppercuts 
which staggered Duncan considerably, 
then came-a wild scrimmage in which 
they swapped all over the ring and 
which was still going at the bell. 


Round 5. With the bell they met in 
the center of the ring, Duncan scoring a 
right and left to the face and several 
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hard blows to the body. They sparred 
into a clinch. Cheslock is missing re- 
peatedly. A swift interchange of right 
and lefts in which Duncan hit Cheslock 
several times resulted in another scrim- 
mage in which both boys took them 
freely. Cheslock is trying for a knock- 
out with a right uppercut. Cheslock is 
taking tremendous punishment to the 
face in an attempt to get his man. The 
round found both boys still going strong. 
The round was Cheslock’s. 

Round 6. Both fighters met in the 
center of the ring, Duncan again punish- 
ing Cheslock’s face. Duncan landed a 
heavy right to the wind. Cheslock re- 
taliated with the same blow in the mix- 
up that followed. Duncan jabbed Ches- 
lock in the face repeatedly with his left. 
Duncan is boring into his man landing 
many heavy. blows to the wind. Ches- 
lock missed a tremendous right swing to 
Dunean’s face. Cheslock is taking tre- 
mendous punishment with lefts and 
rights. He landed a right to Duncan’s 
jaw at last and the bell found a wild 
mixup in progress. The round was even. 

Round 7. When the boys met in the 
center of the ring Cheslock tried two 
heavy right swings, neither of which did 
very much damage. A right uppercut 
from Cheslock to Duncan’s jaw and Dun- 
can countered with both right and left. 
Then the two boys met in another wild 
scrimmage and Cheslock missed several 
more haymakers. Duncan is again pun- 
ishing Cheslock’s face. The bell found 
them still going strong. Ches- 
lock missed a wild uppercut. 

Round 8. Found Duncan bor- 


kn Cheslock of the United 
States Marines, an all-service 
champion, Corporal Duncan of 
the British Royal Marines had 
a worthy opponent. The battle 
round by round follows: 

The gloves for the Duncan- 
Cheslock bout were tossed into 
the ring at 10:40, Cheslock fol- 
lowing immediately afterward. 
The Marine contingent in the 
galleries heartily cheered Ches- 
lock. Duncan received a happy 
ovation as well upon his entry, 
which followed that of Cheslock 
about three minutes. Moss of 
the U. S. S. “Chaumont” re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation 
when he jumped into the ring 
and challenged Knockout Will- 
iams for another go, and Will- 
iams immediately accepted the 
challenge. Cheslock weighed 
in at 144 lbs., Duncan at 141 
Ibs. Dr. O’Hara will referee 
this bout. 

Round 1. At the opening 
both boys sparred, neither one 
landing until twenty seconds 
after the bell. Duncan is bor- 
ing in on Cheslock with lefts 
and rights. He landed one left 
to the jaw and they mixed it 
freely. Duncan landed a right 
to the jaw. Cheslock retaliated 
with a series of lefts and rights 
and they went into a wild scrim- 
mage. It was an even round, 
but Duncan was the most dam- 
aged. Cheslock staggered his 
opponent with a left uppercut 
to the jaw. 

Round two developed into the 
same sort of wild scrimmage 


Over the Plate 


Bill Jones had the speed of a cannon-ball; 
He could loosen a brick from a three-foot wall, 
When he shot one across it would hurtle by 
Too swiftly for even the surest eye. 

No one could hit him when he was right, 

As no eye could follow the ball’s quick flight. 
Bill should have starred in a big league role, 
But he stuck to the “minors’”—he lacked control. 


Jack Smith had a curve like a loop-the-loop; 
It would start for your head with a sudden swoop, 
And break to your knee with a zig-zag wave; 
And the league’s best batters would roar and rave 
At the jump it took and the sudden swerve. 
Shades of the boomerang! 
But Jack’s till doomed to a “bush league” fate— 
He could not “get it across the plate.” 


What a curve! 


How is it with you, if I may ask? 

Have you “got control” of your daily task? 
Have you got control of your appetite? 

Of your temper and tongue in the bitter fight? 
Have you “got control” of your brawn and brain? 
Or are you laboring all in vain? 

It matters not what your daily role, 
Have you got control? 


It counts not what you may “have” my friend, 
When the story is told at the game’s far end. 
The greatest brawn and the greatest brain 
The world has known may be yours in vain. 
The man “with control” is the one who mounts, 
And it’s “how you use what you've got” that counts, ever 
Have you got the “bead”? Are you aiming straight? 
How much of your effort goes over the plate? 


S. ‘“‘Henderson,” 


Have you got control? 


ing in constantly on his man. 
Cheslock missed another swing 
to the face. Duncan rushed 
Cheslock to the ropes and Ches- 
lock, coming back, landed a 
heavy blow to the wind. Duncan 
seems to be getting under Ches- 
lock’s swing. Cheslock is taking 
tremendous punishment. Ches- 
lock missed another heavy right 
swing. Duncan is hitting Ches- 
lock repeatedly with his left to 
the face. Cheslock landed a right 
uppercut, staggering Duncan. 
The bell found them sparring. 
The round was even. 


Round 9. Cheslock again 
missed another right to Dun- 
can’s jaw but scored a moment 
later with a heavy body blow. 
They mixed freely in the cen- 
ter of the ring. Duncan again 
rushed Cheslock to the ropes 
with a series of rights and lefts, 
Duncan landed very heavy ones 
to Cheslock’s jaw. The round 
found Duncan slugging heavily 
and both boys seemed a little 
bit riled. 


The round was Duncan’s. 


Round 10. Both boys came 
together in a crash then broke 
away to spar. The round soon 
developed into one of the wildest 
toe-to-toe slugging matches 
that this or any other ring has 
witnessed. Both  hoys 


landed heavily with all they 
had. Duncan was given the de- 
cision. The house went wild. 
The battle was perhaps the best 
over the full ten-round course 
Shanghai had ever seen. 
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always wins/ 


Smoke 


Philadelphia Hand Made 
Cigars 


The MAN 


| aes the Man himself who is 

responsible for what hap- 
pens to him in life more than 
surroundings, occupation or 
friends. The right kind of 
man will produce a surplus 


anywhere—the wrong kind of 
man thrives nowhere. 


To the man who sincerely de- 
sires to acquire a satisfactory 
surplus, our savings accounts 
offer facilities that will surely 
appeal. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Main Office: F & Ninth Sts. West End Office: Seventeenth & G Sts. 
Resources Over Seventeen Millions 
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NORFOLK ORANGE CRUSH 
BOTTLING CO., Inc. 


Remember 
GOOD CLOTHES 
GOOD FIT and LOW PRICE 


7 SAM KELLER 
THE POST TAILOR 


; Marine Barracks Portsmouth, Va, 
3 A Full Line of Gents Furnishings 
and Clothing 

3 Repairing and Pressing a Specialty 


¢ CASHLLN, $ 
ON YOUR SPARE TIME 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 

COLUMBIA 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, 


DEALERS in SUPPLIES 
Established 1917 Phone 315 
AGENT FOR 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPHS and 
RECORDS 


Quantico Candy Kitchen 


Stationery, Sporting Goods, Novelties 
QUANTICO, VA. 


QUANTICO JEWELRY 
& RADIO SHOP 


329 POTOMAC AVENUE 
QUANTICO, VA. 


SS... PICTURES 


~ THAT RATE 
MAIL! 


Sold only in Trade-marked Mail-Ho 
Delivery Envelopes 
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MARINE CORPS RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITIONS 
The Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Competitions were held on the rifle range 
at Quantico, Virginia, June 22-24, 1927. The names of those who* won medals in 
these competitions, as well as the distinguished marksmen and distinguished pisto| 
shots who fired for places, are listed below: 


RIFLE 

Standing Name and Rank Score Meda! 
4 772 Gold 
6 ne 771 Silver 
9 2 er 770 None 

PISTOL 

Standing Name and Rank Score Medal 
18 ce 1461 Bronze 

*Distinguished—not entitled to medal. . 


LAUCHHEIMER TROPHY 
The Lauchheimer Trophy was awarded Sergeant James R. Tucker who attained 
the highest aggregate score in the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Competitions. The 
remarkable shooting of Sergeant Tucker made him the individual shooting champion 
of the Marine Corps for the year 1927. The medal winners and their respective 
scores are shown as follows: 


Standing Name and Rank Score Medal 
1 1020.84 Gold 
3 1009.32 Bronze 


DISTINGUISHED MARKSMEN 
Sgt. Henry P. Crowe, Sgt. John Hamas, Sgt. Edward D. Kwasigroch, Cpl. Seth 
Waggoner, Pvt. Broox E. Clements. 
DISTINGUISHED PISTOL SHOT 
Sgt. Roy E. Hooper. 


REPORT OF RESULTS OF RIFLE MATCHES HELD AT SHANGHAI, CHINA 

On June 4th and 5th, 1927, the 26th Annual Rifle meeting at Shanghai, China, 
of the Shanghai Rifle Association, was held at the Shanghai Volunteer Corps rifle 
range, Shanghai, China. 

The Third Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, having been invited to enter the com- 
petition, placed First Lieutenant Frank S. Gilman, U. S. Marine Corps, in charge. 
Ten enlisted men from the Fourth Regiment were selected and entered in the 
individual competition with the following results: 


GRAND AGGREGATE 


2nd Place—Zsiga, Stephen J., Sergeant. Score 397 
Awarded Gold Medal. 


Continued on page 42 
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Dear Fellows: By the time this reaches 
you summer will be upon us, full fledged, 
and all the old standbys on the subject 
of summer gardens, red bugs, picnics 
and automobile tourists, as well as the 
question of vacations, will have been 
exhausted by the several columnists that 
so far have escaped the sword of Dam- 
ocles suspended above their heads by 
the syndicates, and who are still per- 
mitted to function on newspapers round 
and about the country. Not that syndi- 
cates aren’t great and glorious organiza- 
tions, but relatively they should occupy 
the same position in newspaper columns 
as pork and beans do on the family 
menu. They are both tinned diet and 
lacking in the vitamines that abound in 
the fresh greens that one finds even in 
the most pedantic of home talent col- 
umns. All of which has little or noth- 
ing to do with our letter today other 
than permitting us to vent our spleen 
on the subject of syndicate stuff in news- 
papers, and on canned beans of which 
we have had more than enough since 
our cook went on her vacation. 

As the Brig goes to press it still has 
a husband in China, and a pair of leg- 
gings and two pair of khaki trousers in 
the crevasse below Caernarvon. It has 
also taken up its residence in an attic, 
and hopes to be able to make up for 
some of the more or less dry and hence 
syndicatlistic stuff it has been serving 
up to you fellows for the past several 
issues. There are quite a lot of new 
men down here, and Ye chauffeur having 
been out of touch with the fellows since 
hibernating on the Island last winter is 
unable to say whether they have pulled 
off any witty or exceedingly clever stunts 
recently. There is some rumor of a 
baseball team at the barracks, but that 
hasn’t been confirmed yet. Just as soon 
as we can do so we will get over and 
give them the once over and report. 
Until then, Au revoir. 


The story that is going the rounds 
here amongst the National Guard is to 
the effect that Gen’l Tooms, Col. Ed- 
monds, and other officers were in con- 
ference at the barracks, regarding flood 
relief work, when a rookie accidentally 
opened the door and stumbled into the 
room. Seeing that he had made a dras- 
tic mistake, he beat a hasty retreat and 
closed the door. Once outside it oc- 
curred to him that he should have apolo- 
gized, or better still, that there was 
some military formula that would cover 
the situation. He thought intently for 
a moment and then throwing open the 
door of the conference room again, he 
said, in the voice of a drill sgt. to the 
startled officers “As you were! As you 
were!” after which he closed the door 
and went about his duties. 
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This story comes to us from an old- 
timer. It seems that down in Port au 
Prince was a corporal so intrepid that it 
was impossible to thrill him, or give 
him a scare. One day some of the boys 
in his company hatched up a scheme 
whereby they hoped to at least get him 
to register slight emotion. The body of 
a dead beach comber was laid out in a 
small room, with candles by the coffin, 
whilst concealed beneath a drapery at 
the window was a rope which was tied 
about the neck of the corpse and then 
slipped through the window. The cor- 
poral was then prevailed upon to sit up 
with the dead man until some of his 
make-believe buddies got off watch. As 
the evening wore on a couple of the fel- 
lows slipped around to the window and 
caught hold of the rope, planning to pull 
on it sharply thereby making the corpse 
rise rapidly to a sitting posture. Just 
as they gave the rope a good pull a 
black cat strolled accidentally into the 
death chamber. The corpse leaped to a 
sitting posture, and the intrepid cor- 
poral, laying down his pipe and book, 
and speaking from the corner of his 
mouth said— 

“Lay down there you. 
damn cat out.” 


T’ll put the 


This same old-timer also brought back 
the story of an amateur theatrical put 
on by Marines at some time back in the 
heyday of the old-timer’s existence. It 
seems that a super was to rush on the 
stage at one point in the play, and dra- 
matically exclaiming “I am shot!” as 
they blazed away at him with a blank, 
was to fall to the floor. It was impos- 
sible, however, to get any animation 
whatsoever in the super’s voice and on 
the night of the performance it was 
secretly agreed to slip some salt into 
the gun in hopes that the super would 
play up his part better. He ran out and 
as usual listlessly mumbled “I am shot” 
as he dropped to the floor. But in a 
second the salt began to burn and rising 
on his hands he said to the astonished 
audience, “Good Lord, I AM shot.” 


USUAL? 
“Man shot by policeman buried” reads 
headline in Times Picayune. 


At twilight when he came to call 
She met him in the darkened hall. 
Said he, “I’ve brought you roses.” 
A start, a sigh, a muffled cry, 

“Oh Dear, how cold your nose is.” 


Our next door neighbor is just back 
from Boston and tells us that up there 
instead of one way streets and pay as 
you enter cars, there are signs reading 
“Uni-directional traffic’ and “Prepay- 
ment cars.” Ain’t it swell to be edu- 
cated ? 


With all the high water we have been 
having the past few months we thought 
sure that the local recruiters were going 
to be able to do all their summer fishing 
right out of their third story office win- 
dow, but the gods are good, and with 
the flood slowly receding it won’t be 
long we surmise before fish down in 
Lake Borgne will be sending out code 
messages to the effect that the “Marines 
are coming.” 


Thirty-nine 


ZI-0-DINE 


The Perfect Dental Cream 


AS a pleasant taste and 

keeps the teeth white and 
the gums in best possible con- 
dition. It is valuable in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. Con- 
tains no grit, and cleans teetl. 
without scratching the enamel. 


ZI-O-DINE is the original 
iodine tooth paste, and it is 
recommended by dentists 
everywhere. It is the most 

scientific tooth paste 

made. For sale at drug 

stores, or by mail—50r 
TEST Zi-O-DINE a tube. 


ee Iodine Products Co. 
AYA Laurel, Miss. 
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The H. H. Eagle 


Symbol of the Finest 


Insignia, Buttons 
and Equipments 


Made for the Better Stores and Exchanges 
by HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC., 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


Sole Distributors BESTOVALL METAL 
POLISH and FITALL CLEANING SHIELD 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street NEW YORK 
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DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


J. H. Moncure John Moncure 
QUANTICO MOTOR CO. 
QUANTICO, VA. 


Chrysier Sales and Service 


General Repair Work 
Intelligently Done 
Phone 311 Box 184 
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A Recruit in Santo Domingo 


Continued from page 8 
the Spigs are subsiding in their Yule- 
tide festivals, -the dogs are taking up 
where they left off. About five dozen 
Dominican mongrels prowled around 
camp tonight with the seemingly 
avowed intention of keeping us all awake 
with their miserable yelping. Their 
yelps got a lot of human growls in re- 
turn, but for a long time the world 
around us was just a case of plain dog. 
They probably had some sort of “dog” 
sense that the old year was leaving us 
and needed a farewell party. 

Dec. 31.—Last day of the old year, 
this. Lt. Lesser took us on a “double 
time” stroll through town before break- 
fast and it did us all a lot of good, but 
there always are growlers who come 
along with criticism who would probably 
find fault in the Garden of Eden. Lt. 
Lesser drilled us this morning. We 
signed the pay-roll today—and I found 
out I was getting too much. This sounds 
queer but after investigation it turned 
out that the top kick forgot to deduct 
my allotment, which makes everything 
normal again. Too much pay is enough 
to make any marine feel that the world 
is too good to live in. The bulletin board 
had good news for thirteen enlisted men 
today, and my name was one of them. 
We leave tomorrow for El] Pintado, or 
Pintau, as it is better known. Packed 
up my troubles, ete., in my old seabag 
and was glad to do it. Means more ad- 
venture, more of the world to see. Paul 
Jones and I stood a guard for the dog 
watch tonight—12 to 3. 

Jan. 1, 1920.—There was a hot time 
in the old town last night and on through 
all the time Jones and I were on guard. 
I saw my first fantango in town, when 
we made a trip to battalion headquar- 
ters. Some class! Lt. Lesser and thir- 
teen of us enlisted gyrenes bid adios to 
Seybo this morning and with a bullcart 
loaded with our bags, supplies for a 
month, etc., started for Pintau, which, 
after a lot of trouble with the cart, was 
reached about two p. m. To my inex- 
perienced eyes, it looked as though all 


the Dominicans who lived on the trail to 
Pintau made their livelihood from ba- 
nanas, as we saw thousands of the 
plants. We relieved a detail of the 
180th Company, who left for their com- 
pany headquarters in Higuey just as we 
got to Pintau. The jefe (mayor) of this 
section is the only Dominican who lives 
in sight of the camp, in fact, you might 
say he lives with us. We had to work 
to get the bulleart unloaded and get the 
camp in proper shape for our residence 
here. 

Jan. 2.—I was on guard this a. m., 
1.30 to 3. The watch is much better 
than at Seybo but with the forest right 
around us it is much easier to picture 
imaginary bandits gliding up through 
the bush to get at us. The lieutenant’s 
tent is only ten feet away from the 
fence, which is so covered with brush 
that, especially on a dark night, it is 
impossible to see what is on the other 
side of the fence. However, the lieu- 
tenant gets his protection; the man on 
guard can circle the camp in two min- 
utes and must pass between the fence 
and the lieutenant’s tent every round. 
The fence with the brush is to the east; 
to the south is the jefe’s house and out 
buildings with a cacao grove and orange 
trees behind them; to our left, the west, 
is a barbed wire fence enclosing a pas- 
ture, in which everything can be plainly 
visible on a moonlight night; to the 
north is a somewhat cleared space with 
a number of big trees separating us 
from the Seybo-Higuey trail. Every one 
of us probably noted these conditions at 
once because all of us would soon have 
been on guard at night, and now that 
we are isolated from civilization here 
in the heart of the tropical forest we 
cannot tell what the future might have 
in store for us and we have to observe 
to be prepared. I saw natives -today 
with deformed feet and legs—the worst 
cases I ever saw and then some. Swollen 
to a sickening degree; I did not think 
that humans existed in such a condi- 
tion. Elephantiasis, and bad cases of it 
at that. I was water boy today. A 


small brook is located on the other side 
of the trail and every day some one of 
us must tote water for the galley. The 
orange trees around camp are loaded 
with fruit; this is a good sight. Every 
body pitched in to clean up the camp; 
the old detail left it in poor condition 
and we are going to correct their errors. 
Being away from any sort of a town, 
even in San Domingo, has plenty of dis- 
advantages. For one instance, we had 
to eat our first few meals here without 
any kind of bread. With the heavy for- 
est growth on all sides, more or less dis- 
tant, the dew that collects in the morn- 
ing hours is so heavy that it resembles 
a rainfall. Several of us tested out the 
brook as a washing place for our clothes. 
The brook is our drinking fountain, our 
laundry, and our bathing place. Take 
this little brook away, and we would 
have a sorry world. 

Jan 3.—Am away from Parris Island 
one month today. How time does fly; 
before long I can talk about being “over 
the hump” of my cruise. We did all 
kinds of police work around camp. 
Cleaned up all the trash and dirt, washed 
the messhall tables, and cut some of the 
weeds nearby. At night Hanneman, 
Field, Fogg, Gainer and several others 
made up our own glee club—product of 
the “University of Hard Knocks”—and 
gave the Spigs for several miles around 
a melodious flow of harmony, if that is 
=— they term the outbursts of a glee 
club. 

Jan. 4.—Was detailed as water boy 
again today. Sgt. Schroder made a busi- 
ness deal today that is the talk of Pin- 
tau. He left camp with $3.50 and re- 
turned later with nine chickens, one duck 
and one dozen eggs instead of the mazu- 
ma. How he did it I don’t know, but he 
apparently convinced his sellers that the 
money was more important than the 
fowl and they agreed with him. We 
had some for dinner and I almost missed 
out on the event by washing clothes at 
the brook. Some of the men left on a 
hike for Seybo just after noon. I had 
the first relief tonight—9 to 11. This 
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EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE 
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FIVE BRANCHES 
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is a decent watch and hardly interrupts 
a man’s sleeping program. 

Jan. 5.—Schroder led us in physical 
drill before breakfast. It is great stuff, 
especially good for the appetite. Han- 
neman and I made up today’s wood de- 
tail and to save our energy for other 
purposes, started in a new way of get- 
ting wood for the galley fires. Rather 
than have each one of us tote a small 
amount of timber at one time we rigged 
ourselves into a team and thus carried 
in five times as much as we could have 
done otherwise. Hanneman wagered 
that our methods would be duplicated 
by later details; I seconded the motion. 
In contrast to yesterday’s chicken din- 
ner we had a poor excuse for chow this 
noon and the air was full of rumbling 
grumbles. One orange tree in the rear 
of camp had a visit from me that left 
it in a very much depleted condition. 
Those oranges’ were good and I made 
a clean-up. Man, how the temperature 
does drop here at night; this may be the 
blistering tropics but the Q. M. should 
have issued us several more blankets to 
keep out the cold, damp air at night, 
especially after the dew has fallen. 
Every man with only two blankets is 
wishing he had four at least. 

Jan. 6.—The more of this physical 
drill under arms that we do the more we 
like it. I was one of those to go ona 
short hike with Schroder along the 
Higuey trail and got a kick out of it. 
Give me these long or short hikes any 
day in preference to staying in camp. 
We visited several casas for eggs (Han- 
neman would rather call them hen’s 
fruit) and kept all that we possibly 
could. At noon we ate our chow in an 
old senor’s house just near the Rio Cha- 
von. Where the Seybo-Higuey trail 
crosses the river the water is not deep in 
the dry season and can easily be crossed 
on foot—we crossed it twice today. On 
this hike I gathered several relics and 
brought them back to camp with me. 
The third relief got me tonight—one to 
three a. m. 

Jan. 7.—This camp and its immediate 
vicinity is plumb full of rats and they 
seemed bolder than ever while I was on 
guard this early a. m. I tried using the 
bayonet with them but could not put the 
kibosh on a single one. Skipped morn- 
ing’s physical drill by being on water 
detail again, I got fooled on some 
oranges today; the tree just in back of 
Lt. Lesser’s tent seemed to have excel- 
lent ones on it; after getting a bite out 
of one I found out why there were so 
many apparent beauties still in existence 
on it. They had a taste worse than a 
lemon, and I found out that they were 
the common “sour” oranges of which 
there are so many in this country. To 
a greenhorn they look just like the 
sweets, but the taste is disgusting and 
the people give them to the pigs to get 
rid of the fruit. There are about a 
dozen trees within fifty yards of camp 
with these sour oranges shining their 
golden glory in a tempting way. Almost 
as bad as the mirage of falling water 
appearing to a thirsty man on the desert. 

Jan. 8.—After breakfast this morning, 
Sgt. Schroder and some others, includ- 
ing myself, hiked in to Seybo. Two bits 
which I have saved since my Dec. 2nd 
pay at Parris Island left my hands to- 
day when I took in a much needed trip 
to the Spiggoty barber shop. At three 
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Over Forty-three Million Dollars 


Braprorp H. WaLKEerR 


President 


Joun G. WaLKeR 
Chairman of the Board 


S 


Phone 21676 


The Meeks-Collins Electric Company, Inc. 
Contractors and Supplies 
Everything Electrical 


For Your Personal Use 


411 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Portsmouth Dairy Company 


Armstrong and High Streets 


| 
| Portsmouth, Va. 
| 
a PHONE 307 P. 0. DRAWER 278 
jut PARIS AUTO SERVICE CO. 
7 REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


Cor. Potomac & Virginia Avenues 


QUANTICO, VA. 
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DRINK 


(bela 


IN 


PELICIOUS 


REFRESHING 
RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON 
COCA COLA BOTTLING WORKS 

1801 West Marshall Street 


Richmond, Va. 


Ba 


Sou 


tbee-Hayes 


Company, Inc. 


Wholesale Confectioners 


Soda Fountain Supplies 


Gingerales 


ithgate Terminals 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 


different 


lines of business. 


No matter 


what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Malling List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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o’clock we started for home, with a 
camp cook stove being dragged along 
Indian fashion by an old hoss we “ac- 
quired” on the outskirts of Seybo. Been 
away from Seybo only eight days yet it 
seems like a strange place to us now 
and we are all glad we can leave it be- 
hind and head out for the good old hills 
that hide Pintau from view. We ar- 
rived “to hum” about 5.30. Schroder 
changed the guard watches from four 
two-hour watches to three three-hour 
watches. Lt. Lesser and almost all of 
us were sitting in the mess tent tonight 
and he told us about his experiences 
overseas in France. Bordeaux, Paris, 
ete. Everybody took in all that he said 
and many questions were asked besides 
about the big fuss, the Frogs, the cham- 
pagne, and so on. One thing we all can 
say about our camp here at Pintau: We 
have as good a lieutenant as we could 
wish for our commanding officer, we 
have a good bunch of men and we have 
a good camp. Nobody is growling about 
Pintau and wishing that he could return 
to Seybo. Lt. Lesser said anybody who 
wanted to return to company headquar- 
ters in Seybo could gladly do so and be 
replaced here. 

Jan. 9.—We made a new fire place to- 
day and took all day to make it. The 
field cook stove we brought yesterday 
from Seybo was put on the earthen 
mound in place of the dilapidated one 
we took off. We tore up the wooden 
deck of the galley and routed out the 
rats, tarantulas and centipedes. There 
was one very big tarantula that wasn’t 
at all anxious to see the sunlight. I 
carried boards torn from an old shack 
down the Higuey trail for the galley, and 
on one trip stopped at the casa of an 
old Pintau native to see him work his 
primitive sugar mill. No modern meth- 
ods at all; just as his ancestors did it 
ages ago. 

Jan. 11.—Several big hawks were fly- 
ing above camp yesterday and Lt. Lesser 
and Sgt. Schroder tried to bring them 
down with 30-30’s, but they signaled 
goose eggs every shot. Several of us 
went chicken hunting this morning; re- 
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sult was that we had a chicken dinner 
that made everybody happy. We all 
were examined for vaccination effects 
yesterday; my arm is negative. Capt. 
Horn and a detail dropped in on us on 
their way to Higuey and Lt. Lesser 
went to Seybo. 

Jan. 12.—Talk about “these funny ma- 
rines.” Man, when we do this new 
Swedish drill that Schroder is initiating 
us into, there is enough grinning and 
out-and-out laughing to chase all the 
navy’s Medicos out of the Marine Corps. 
Schroder says we ought to be able to 
pull down a lot of easy money if we join 
the present “Roving Marines” as the 
awkward squad. It seems everybody 
gets in everybody else’s way as we go 
through the exercises. Paul Jones pulls 
off a lot of funny ones; others do too, 
but one name is enough to mention right 
now. We drilled, policed up, and tore 
apart an old shack down the trail for 
fire wood for the galley. The three 
Spiggoty kids who live here near us are 
always hanging around to get the bas- 
ketball we have. Just as soon as they 
do get it, there it little use for us to 
get, or try to get, our noon siesta. They 
romp and tear and yell till some one 
gets tired of their mischief and yauks 
the ball away from them. 

Jan. 13.—I had the dog watch this 
morning—12 midnight to 3 a. m. Dur- 
ing drill this morning I was No. 4 in 
the front rank, the first time since my 
boot training that I have been the 
“pivot” man. The lieutenant and Schro- 
der both kept a close watch on.us, and 
I was called several times for slips. 
Capt. Horn and his detail, back from 
Higuey on their way to Seybo, stopped 
with us for noon chow and Stokes (our 
cook) somehow came across with pies. 
Real pies, pioneers for Pintau. It prob- 
ably made a favorable impression on 
the captain, giving him the idea that we 
were one of the privileged outposts in 
San Domingo to be enjoying pies, so he 
took a group picture of us with his 
camera. 


(Continued next month) 


RESULTS OF RIFLE MATCHES HELD AT SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Continued from page 38 
BULL’S EYE PRIZE 


2nd Place—Nordstrom, Charles R., Gy. Sgt. 


“A-1” CLASS 
Event 1, 200 and 300 Yards 


2nd Place—Scott, James W., Sergeant.... 


Event 2, 400 and 500 Yards 


lst Place—Nordstrom, Charles R., Gy. Sgt 
2nd Place—Patterson, William 


Event 3, 200 and 600 Yards 


Ist Place—Zsiga, Stephen, J., Sergeant 
2nd Place—Rucker, Clarence E., Private... 


Event 4, 500 and 600 Yards 


lst Place—Rwvsell, Edward, Sergeant..... 
2nd Place—Shegoskie, Joseph T., Private 


Score 66 


One sighting shot and seven scoring shots for each range. 


Gunnery Sergeant Nordstrom and Sgt. Zsiga and Private Rucker, U. S. M. C., 
were selected as members of a team representing Shanghai in the competition with 


a London team. 


The Shanghai team consisting of men from the United States 


Marine Corps, H. M. B. Argas, Shanghai Volunteer Corps and the Changhai Municipal 
Police Force fired the course at 7:30 a. m., Monday, June 5th, 1927, compiling 930 


points which was 5 points less than the London team. 


In this match Gy. Sgt., and 


Set. Zsiga tied for first place with the score of 98, while Private Rucker was fifth 


with the score of 93. out of a possible of 105. 


First Lieutenant F. S. Gilman and 


Marine Gunner W. F. Allen, U. S. Marine Corps, umpired this match. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 


Continued from page 27 


Commission this year and to see this fine 
group of fellows at their early morning 
exercise and later studies makes one 
feel sure that we still have the men 
who will measure up to the type of 
officers of which the Corps has always 
been so proud. G. O. Van Orden is the 
Sergeant and not one of the fourteen 
but with him is the most anxious to 
attain to the best. They come from 
twelve different states each of which 
is declared to be the best. 


* * 


There is a portion of the dormitories 
at the Washington Marine Corps Insti- 
tute along which the stranger treads his 
way cautiously and with as little noise 
as-possible for the rooms are the sanc- 
tum sanctorem of the Professional Staff 
together with that of the noble First 
Sergeant E. C. Rowe. After ten years’ 
excellent service I regret to say that 
Rowe is taking his discharge and will 
not ship over. Various reasons are given 
but first and foremost I have reason to 
believe that a certain person on the out- 
side has considerable influence, and Rowe 
is rather susceptible to certain influences 
which have generally proved of a most 
lasting and beneficial character. How- 
ever, time will prove and then we can 
tell what really caused this decision to 
leave the active ranks. Gunnery Ser- 
geant Blackerby, another person in this 
famed corridor was also moving when 
I last visited, thus again depleting the 
ranks of The Leatherneck’s personnel. 


* * + 


The other members of this select 
group are Gunnery Sergeants Don M. 
Hyde in charge of the School’s cor- 
respondence and incidentally a novelist 
of repute; J. W. Coleman, competent in- 
structor of the Industrial Schools, an 
auto outside the building bearing testi- 
mony to his practical knowledge of his 
work; D. Reed in charge of the 
Preparatory and General English stud- 
ies as also language in general; J. W 
Kimes, chief clerk and in charge of 
Registration Office; P. W. Heist, of the 
Book Store Room, a most important po- 
sition requiring the utmost knowledge 
concerning the Courses of Instruction; 
D. T. Willard, chief instructor for Con- 
struction Schools; S. G. Samuelson, 
Theoretical Agricultural Expert, and 
J. J. Ahern of the Civil Service. I have 
personally slept in this portion of the 
barracks and therefore can testify to 
the odor of intelligence and self-asser- 
tive knowledge emanating from the door- 
ways of these various dens of learning. 
Besides knowledge is power. I had al- 
most forgotten the latest arrival in 


these wonderful dwellings in the person 
of Staff Sergeant R. B. Miller, an astute 
and efficient keeper of the payrolls and 
what more the days of the future may 
sometime reveal. 


A Worth While Message 


To all well rated Marines from 
Virginia’s Leading Credit Jewelers 
E WILL APPRECIATE the privilege of serving you 


with anything in the jewelry line on our easy payment 
plan—pay each month as you get paid. 


Write or visit any of our branches: 


Norfolk—Richmond—Roanoke—Lynchburg 


Virginia’s Leading Credit Jewelers 


S 


Largest Jewelers South Since 1848 


Jewelers to the Service Man who cares 


When seeking “Gifts of a Superior Quality,” 
consult the “Largest Jewelers South.” Men 
in all branches of the service—Commissioned, 
Non-Commissioned, and Privates vouch 
for the quality of merchandise and the ulti- 
mate in service rendered by this store. 


Diamonds, Watches, Set Rings, 
Men’s Rings, Vanities, Cigarette Holders, 
Silverware, Cuff Links, Flexible Bracelets, Belts, Buckles, 
and many other beautiful appropriate Gifts are here for your selection. 


Select Your Gift of Jewelry Here 
and Charge It! 


Paul-Gale-Greenwood Co. 


Largest Jewelers South 
NORFOLK, VA. 


MAKE A MONTHLY ALLOTMENT 
to a Savings Account in 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
QUANTICO, VA. 


United States Depositary 
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| 
NORFOLK 
COCA-COLA | 
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BOTTLING 
WORKS 


735 Duke Street, 


See 


MORSE - PARKER 
MOTOR SUPPLY, Ine. 


709-711 High Street 
Portsmouth, Va. 


For 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TIRES 


“Our purpose to serve and serving 
our purpose” 


The Henry B.Gilpin 


Company 


Wholesale Druggists and 
Druggist Sundrymen 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Among some of the many lines 
for which we are distributors are: 


Parker Pens 


In vers W ati hes 
Prophylactic and Dr. West 
Tooth Brushes 
American “Ace” 


Hard Rubber Combs 
.and a complete line of 


Toilet and Drug 
Requisite 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


Continued from page 12 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Continued from page 14 


Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. Busch 
the Paymaster, says “We are still plug- 
ging along.” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Here is where I will tell all I know. 
Just follow this line. Seattle sent in 24 
memberships and enclosed was a check 
for 24 simolians. Here they are, you 
may know them. Seth E. Smith, Lewis 
E. Rector, William O. McKay, George T. 
Kelley, F. A. Himes, Frank W. Covell, 
G. L. Howe, Charles Adams, Jack Har- 
tinger, Captain Charles C. Gill, Harry 
A. Russell, Conrad Krieger, A. J. Fran- 
kel, Paul Muralt, Joseph Cerny, Ernest 


L. Ballinger, Captain Lyle H. Miller, 
John C. Haverfield, D. C. MecCallen, 
Archie W. Ley, C. W. Christensen, 


James F. Grey, Rolin A. York, Emery 
Wallace. Seattle is doing fine and we 
hope to have another dose like that. You 
send ’em, I'll receive ’em. 


RAMBLING MARINE 

It was with regret that I received 
from my very good friend the National 
Judge Advocate, Mr. Joe Raker, a let- 
ter dated June 10th, 1927, and I find that 
he is at home ill. Mr. Raker informed 
me that in view of the fact that the 
Mississippi floods would take him about 
1,500 miles out of his way he was un- 
able to complete his wonderful tour 
which he had started. Mr. Raker had 
already done wonderful work on his tour. 
He was given the glad hand and a rous- 
ing welcome wherever he went. I re- 
gret exceedingly to hear of his illness. 
However, Mr. Raker hopes to complete 
his trip in the interest of the Marine 
Corps League at a later date. We owe 
him a vote of thanks for his profound 
interest in our organization. 


A little humor for the rest of the boys 
of the League. This is from Salt Lake 
City again. Busch, whom you all know 
by this time, or should know, is the Pay- 
master of the Joseph Simmons Wilkes 
outfit, and R. S. Beaver happens to be 
a member of the detachment. Here is 
the joke about it. Beaver bet Busch a 
cigar that I did not ask for write-ups 
for the Leatherneck. Busch went to his 
old files and produced an old issue and 
Beavers lost. Be on your guard from now 
on if you should not happen to read all 
that’s in the Leatherneck, for some 
other paymaster may need cigars to 
soothe him during the hot weather. 

The boys of Salt Lake reported that 
during the summer months they will 
hold one business meeting a month and 
one meeting will be devoted entirely to 
food and entertainment. I believe they 
will find a large attendance at the sec- 
ond meeting. 


I have run out of all that I have to 


say this time, but please keep me 
snowed under with articles for the 
Leatherneck. I'll wager the paymasters 


If that’s a go, let us at 
That’s my offer. 


cannot do it. 
least try it. 
BEEG. 


Ronde, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, en- 
trained on a special Baltimore and Ohio 
train for their homes. The train was 
composed of dining cars, baggage cars 
and day coaches. A very fast run was 
made from Quantico to New York. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 

On the evening of Wednesday, June 
22nd, the first national convention of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Quantico. The affairs 
of the Reserve were discussed and the 
objects and aims of the National Asso- 
ciation thoroughly thrashed out. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James J. Meade, U. S. 
Marine Corps, was a guest of the even- 
ing and made a short forceful address 
to the assembled officers on the needs of 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Captain Philip DeRonde, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, President of the Ori- 
ental Navigation Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, was elected Na- 
tional President for the coming year. 

Captain Joseph J. Staley, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the above named offi- 
cers, it is desired to have four vice- 
presidents, one to be named by each of 
the four Reserve Areas. 

The National Association is on a firm 
basis with over a third of the officers as 
members and with additional applica- 
tions being received daily. The annual 
dues at the present time are two dollars, 
which is used solely to cover the cost 
of printing, stationery, and postage. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Lieutenant Colonel Meade, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk in June to the Wash- 
ington branch of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association at the Dis- 
trict Building, Washington, D. C., on 
Marine Expeditionary service in Nica- 
ragua. 

It was evident that such talks by 
regular officers to reserve officers on live 
subjects connected with the military part 
of their careers are appreciated as after 
two hours talk by Colonel Meade, the 
Reserve Officers asked many pointed and 
well thought out questions showing their 
interest. 

Colonel Hugh Matthews, Assistant 
Quartermaster, Marine Corps, will be 
the guest of the Association on the 
evening of August 9th, and will address 
the Organization on the “Marine De- 
tachment, American Legation, Peking, 
China,” where he served as Post Quar- 
termaster. 


NEW YORK CITY 
The monthly dinner of the Reserve 
Officers of the Marine Corps resident 
in Greater New York and vicinity was 
held in the Restaurant on the 10th floor 
of the Army and Navy Club, 30 West 
44th Street, New York City, at 7:00 p. 

m., Wednesday, July 6th, 1927. 
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Major Pitcairn and the Marines 
In the Expedition to Lexington and Concord, 
18th and 19th April, 1775 


Continued from page 9 


Pitcairn, nearing Lexington, met some 
of the mounted officers who had gone out 
the previous afternoon, who informed 
him that there were 500 militiamen 
drawn up on Lexington Green to oppose 
him. Pitcairn halted, ordered his men 
to prime and load, but “on no account to 
fire, nor even to attempt it without 
orders.” 

In the meantime, there now being no 
doubt that the whole countryside was 
alarmed, Colonel Smith sent back to 
General Gage asking for reinforcements. 

Lexington reen was triangular in 
shape, and Pitcairn entered by the apex 
and rounding the Meeting House, which 
stood, with its belfry, tod one side of it 
near that corner, found, not 500, but 
something over 100 Militia and Minute 
men drawn up with arms near the base. 

What happened next? There seems 
no doubt that Pitcairn ordered the Pro- 
vincials to lay down their arms and dis- 
perse. Their leader, a Captain Parker, 
asserted that he also ordered his men 
to disperse, but he did not, apparently, 
tell them to lay down their arms. Pit- 
cairn, it seems, who had with him one 
or two mounted officers, galloped on to 
the Green round the left of the Meeting 
House, and probably gave his order im- 
mediately he saw the Militiamen. It 
is said that his men rushed forward 
somewhat tumultuously, and with loud 
“huzzas.” What probably happened was 
that the leading companies doubled 
round the other side of the Meeting 
House, in order to overtake their Com- 
manding Officer, but did not rush upon 
the rebels, as the latter evidently 
thought they were about to do, but 
formed up in two companies or half- 
companies facing them. It is in this 
order that they are shewn in an en- 
graving made on the spot by an Ameri- 
can, Amos Doolittle, only a few weeks 
later.* 

About this time it seems that the 
Minute men began to disperse; but now 
came the fatal shot which had such 
momentous consequences. Who fired it 
will never be known, “each party im- 
puting it to the other.” Pitcairn denied 
positively that he gave any order to fire, 
but in any case the first shot was fol- 
lowed by fire from his men, which killed 
eight and wounded several others of the 
Minute men, though it is admitted by 
various American accounts that he did 
all he possibly could to stop the firing. 
The question as to which side fired the 
first shot is not worth arguing about. 
In the state of extreme tension which 
then existed between the armed Pro- 
vincials and the British troops, it was a 
dead certainty that it was only a mat- 
ter of hours, or at most days, before it 
was fired, if not at Lexington, at some 
other place in the district. 

About this time Colonel Smith seems 
to have joined up with the Grenadiers 
and the rest of the Light Infantry. 


After what had occurred, and con- 
sidering the general alarm in the coun- 
try, several of his officers suggested that 
it would be advisable to retire to Bos- 
ton. Smith, however, was determined to 
push on to Concord, his original ob- 
jective. It was a five miles march. On 
nearing the town the Grenadiers kept 
to the road and the Light Infantry 
moved up to a ridge which ran parallel 
to it on the right. Provincials had been 
seen drawn up on the end of this ridge, 
but they retired to the far end just 
above the town on the advance of the 
British, and when the latter entered 
Concord, again retreated to an elevated 
piece of ground on the farther side of 
right angles to the British line of ad- 
the Concord River which ran roughly at 
vance, at some little distance beyond the 
town. Here, during the time the troops 
were destroying the warlike stores they 
found, their numbers were continually 
augmented by arrivals from the sur- 
rounding townships and villages. 

There was a bridge at this point, 
known as the North Bridge, and another 
a good deal further to the left, known 
as the South Bridge. Smith sent one 
company, under Captain Parsons, to hold 
the last mentioned bridge, and pushed 
on six to the North Bridge, three to 
hold it, while the other three went over 
and on some distance to search the farm 
of a Colonel Barrett. The search there 
and in the town itself seems to have 
been carried out with a great deal of 
consideration, for though a considerable 
quantity of arms and ammunition were 
discovered and destroyed, including two 
24-pound guns, whose trunnions were 
knocked off and their carriages burnt, 
other stores escaped, on account of the 
good nature of the searchers, who al- 
lowed themselves to be easily put off 
by plausible excuses. According to Gen- 
eral Gage’s report, one sulky inhabitant 
even struck Major Pitcairn without be- 
ing punished for it. 


*“When the Governor’s Guard of the Con- 
necticut Militia came in late April to the 
siege of Boston, there were in it two young 
men, Ralph Earl and Amos Doolittle. In some 
interval of their three weeks’ stay on duty 
they went to Lexington and Concord, with 
the purpose of producing a set of engrav- 
ings presenting the more important events 
of the 19th. On that trip, Earl, being a 
budding portrait painter, made sketches of 
his backgrounds; and Doolittle, the engraver, 
since his friend was not particularly skillful 
in drawing the human figure, posed as lay 
figure . . From the four finished draw- 
ings Doolittle made his engravings, which 
were sold in New Haven in the following 
December for six shillings the set plain, 
eight shillings coloured. The originals are 
now among the rarest of American engravy- 
ings, and fetch a high price because of their 
historfe interest . . . There is nothing 
romantic in their composition. No artistic 
licence is taken and not a little be- 


cause of the technical crudity . they 
speak for themselves . . . Both the 
artists were only 21."—The Day of Concord 


and Lexington. 
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ARMY U. S.navy 


Miniature replicas of marks- 

manship badges, made in ster- 

ling silver; an attractive lapel 
emblem for civilian wear. 


Trade 
Mark 


Meyer 
Made 


N. S. MEYER, INC.| 
43 East I9”St. New Yorko. 


@At your dealer or post exchange e| 


The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


Harry Hollander 
Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 


55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 
New York City 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NON-COM LIQUID 
POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 
Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared hy 


F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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POST PRESSING 
SHOP 


Dry Cleaning 
Ladies’ Apparel a Specialty 


G. W. HARDY, Prop. 
Box 156 Phone 303 


Marine Barracks 


Quantico, Va. 
_} 


THE PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Capital $100,000.00 
Surplus $40,000.00 


Most modern banking house 
and facilities. 


Solicits accounts of Marine 


| Officers. 
— 


WHEN IN QUANTICO 


KAPLAN’S 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Military Supplies a Speciality 
Full Line of Civilian Clothing 
W. L. Douglas Shoes 


Full Line of Leather Goods 


SHAW & GOULD 
Next to home this is the best 
place to eat. 


Catering to Marines when in 
Quantico, Va. 


Captain Jimmie Bones and His 
Devil Dog Marines 


Continued from page 11 


“*You'll dig ten thousand miles of 
trench 
From here to Singapore, 
You'll double time around the world 
A hundred times or. more, 

You'll do stoop falling till you’re humped 
And twisted inside out, f 
And crawl around jagged barbed wire till 

\. You’re naught but sauer kraut. 


“*You’ll stand a guard of twenty hours 
Around the Arctic zone, 

With fifteen minutes off to thaw 
The marrow in your bones. 

And every hour throughout the night 
You'll answer reveille, 

And every twenty years or more 
You'll rate a liberty. 


“And all you'll ever have to drink 
Is German blood you've shed; 

And when you’re hungry you will gnaw 
The bones of German dead. 

You'll do a jolt in eighty four 
For ten or twenty years, 

And under a hard-boiled non-com 
You'll shed your dying tears.’ 


“Then Jimmie stopped and silence filled 
The gloomy castle hall; 

The Kaiser arose and tried to speak 
Then fell against the wall. 

Said he, ‘I thought the Devil was 
A tough and ugly guy, 

But you got Satan cheated with 
One look out of your eye.’ 


Said Jimmie Bones, ‘Now that ain’t all 
I’m going to leave you do; 

Them things is just like duty, but 
There is heavy duty, too.’ 

The Kaiser throwed up both his mitts, 
‘You win,’ that’s all he said. 

He gave a yell that was heard in Hell, 
And then keeled over dead.” 


The Old Top Sergeant paused awhile 
To hear if some would doubt; 
He —r a sneeze; the stoves grew 
cold, 
The window panes fell out. 
He rolled himself a cigarette 
From sweepings off the floor, 
Then lit it with his flaming eye, 
And then resumed once more. 


“Now German spys sent word to France 
That Jimmie Bones was dead; 

And all his hundred Devil Dogs 
Was slaughtered, too, they said. 

The women weeped a lot of weeps 
The men felt pretty bad; 

And all of ’em were mourning ’cause 
The shock it hit ’em bad. 


“The cook was boiling coffee up 
From just a chunk of meat 

Said he, ‘If they is dead or not 
They’ll be back here to eat.’ 

The world will never see the time 
Marines had met defeat; 

They would have gone to Hell to cut 
Off Kaiser Bill’s retreat. 


“A sentry sighted Jimmie’s men 
A’coming o’er the hill; 
And dragging on behind ’em 
What was left of Kaiser Bill. 
And when they reached Old Paris, 
They was met with yells and cheers, 
And showers of gold enough to last 
’Em all a thousand years. 


“They hung a million medals on 
Old Jimmie and his crew, 
And when they took them off they had 
A barrel full or two. 
And ever after that each lived 
Just like a billionaire; 
They never answered reveille 
Or heard a bugle blare. 


“And all they done was bunk fatigue 
From then for evermore; 

And when they died, they went above 
And knocked at Heaven’s door. 

Old Peter came down to the porch 
And shouted, ‘Halt, who’s there?’ 

‘United States Marines’, said Jim, 
‘First here, and everywhere.’ 


“So Peter let the whole bunch in 
Along with Captain Jim, 
And each one grabbed themselves a harp 
And sung the Marine hymn. 
And ever after that each stood 
His guard on Heaven’s green, 
And nary a German has got past 
The brave U. S. Marine.” 


The old Top Sergeant heaved a sigh 
That raised the bunkhouse roof, 


_And those that sat too close to him 


Were blown ten feet aloof. 

He cut the sling from off a gun 
And took a three foot chew, 

And where he spat the floor gave way 
And Hell came boiling through. 


Then from the fiery pit there rose 
A corporal of the guard; 

His face was sunk, his flesh was iron, 
His look was twice as hard. 

Said he, “The detail’s still intact 
Around the brimstone floods, 

The Devil’s peeling onions and 
The Kaiser’s peeling spuds.” 


The old Top Kicker knit his brow, 
Said he, “All right, that’s well; 

But when they’ve finished with that job, 
They'll start to coal up Hell. 

And if them billion tons ain’t in 
Before they shut an eye, 

I'll run ’em up ‘fore Jimmie Bones, 
And let ’em tell him why.” 


The corporal turned and leaped head on 
Down through the fiery mass; 

The floor closed up, the bunkhouse 

swayed 

With clouds of molten mass. 

The gap arose, the lights went out, 
Taps sounded, came the rain, 

A chill swept through the room and he 
Was never seen again. 
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CREVASSE 
Continued from page 13 


fear screamed and jumped back upon 
the step, almost dropping the baby. The 
shock was too much for her, and she 
burst into hysterical sobbing. Her face 
was swollen and bloated from the mos- 
quitoes. A great spider perched beside 
her on the step. She looked at it and 
laughed, as a child might at some queer 
creature in a story book. There was a 
faint tap-tapping of some object against 
the step. She looked and fell to trem- 
bling. Cold sweat broke out upon her. 
She tried vainly to get control of her- 
self, and looked again. It was the 
corpse of a man. Screaming, she ran 
into the house, frightened animals scur- 
ried at her approach and flung them- 
selves again into the water. She ran to 
the back steps. Her foot slipped and 
one of the crazy pink slippers tumbled 
into the flood. With an effort she saved 
herself and the baby from falling. Weak 
now, and dizzy, she slipped into a 
crouching position upon the top step. 
It was but two steps to the water. The 
flaming red top of a large lilly nodded 
in the faint light. She remembered how 
painstakingly Gabriel’s mother had 
tended and watered the plant, and a 
flood childlike pity for the flower swept 
over her, and she fell into a mood of 
crying, then of singing. A faint tap- 
tapping sound silenced her. She listened. 
It came again, against the step. Vaguely 
she could make out an object in the 
water, at her feet. A fresh surge of 
water and the object turned. She saw 
the pale features of a man. Like a great 
fish he flopped about in the whirling 
water and was swept prairieward. 

Morning came. The gray moss trailed 
into the muddy, ugly water of the river 
that covered all the land. Broken tele- 
phone poles, doors, and dead animals 
washed down the channel toward the 
gulf. Riding high upon the water came 
a white boat, the one pretty picture in 
such a scene of desolation. Steadily it 
ploughed its way from the band of hori- 
zon where blue sky and yellow water 
met, toward the half submerged houses 
that marked the Island. With a great 
splash the anchor went overboard. The 
boat dragged a few feet, turned about 
and swayed slightly on the waves break- 
Ing across what had once been the road. 

“Right in my wire fence, she caught,” 
said one of the men upon the boat’s 
deck. 

“Say, Gab-riel, something is on your 
doorstep” called another, as the boat 
tugged at her anchor. 

“Mebbe she is one long alligator. Put 
over the pirogue and we will get heem.” 

The light boat was dropped over, and 
the two men dropped as lightly as cats 
into it. A few short strokes of the pad- 
dle and it glided through the open gate 
toward the back of the house, and bump- 
ed to a stop against the green painted 
water cistern. 

What the two men found was a hud- 
dled little brown creature with red, swol- 
len face, swaying to and fro and sing- 
ing a queer garble of meaningless 
words to a dead baby that it clasped to 
its breast. 


As long as steel bridges must be 
protected from the ravages of rust; 
as long as steel rails are subject to 
the dangers of corrosion; as long as 
iron and steel must be closely 
watched and guarded when exposed 
to atmospheric conditions—just so 
long must you use CHLOROIL ‘to 
prevent corrosion in your firearms. 
Corrosion is not entirely a question 
of primers or powders—firearms 
suffer from atmospheric conditions 
in the same manner as bridges, 
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You Will Always Need Chloroil 


rails, girders, etc. For that reason 
you will always need Chloroil as 
the one, safe, sure preventor and 
eliminator of corrosive conditions 
in all types of small arms. At 
your dealer’s or use the coupon. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


612 S. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A Nation Wide Institution Operating 885 Stores 


from Coast to Coast 


Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Ready-to-Wear 


Garments at Lowest Prices 


Drug Sundries Victrolas 
and Patent Medicines and Victor Records 
Developing Printing 
CARDEN’S 
Successor to Marine Pharmacy 
QUANTICO, VA. 
SODAS CANDIES 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE CROWD 


The following very excellent poem was 
composed by a World War Veteran as 
he watched a detachment of Marines 
marching through the streets of New 
York on their way to China: 


I stood with the crowd on Broadway 
And watched the parade go by, 
And I got a queer sort of feeling— 

Just listen; I'll tell you why: 


I was there on the corner of Wall Street 
When I heard somebody say, 

“They should have been here before this; 
I know they will pass this way.” 


Then I heard a policeman whistle, 
With a signal to clear the way, 
And up the street came the tramp of 


feet 
Of Marines that were going away! 


Then all the crowd started cheering, 
With a “Good-bye; good luck to you!” 
And they all joined in singing, 
“Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue!” 


And then, with the crowd, I started 
To the train on the Jersey shore, 

To cheer the boys as they parted, 
For some will return no more. 


Where I got that queer sort of a feeling 
Was down at the end of the line, 
When I saw them say, “Good-bye, 
Mother; 
Good-bye, sweetheart of mine.” 


Then the train pulled out of the station, 
The boys all waving, “Good-bye,” 

For they are the pride of the nation; 
They'll do their duty, or die. 


THE IEATHERNECK 
MEMORIES OF WAR, 1898 
By John -H. Clifford 


From time to time bright memories 
Come of scenes passed long ago, 
When as boys we marched together, 
Lounged around the camp-fire’s glow. 
Stood on picket guard at cross-roads, 
Or swung out on skirmish line. 

Saw flags go down—then rise, advance, 
Their golden stars ashine! 


For freedom’s cause we battled, 

To preserve the nation’s life, 
Crowded centuries of progress 

Into four fierce years of strife. 

And we look back to those old days, 
And keep their memory green, 
Where we, as comrades tried and true, 
Drank from the old canteen! 

Though ‘twas filled with tepid water, 
From the roadside’s mushy glen, 
"Twas necter on our marches, 

Or to lips of dying men! 

And we fancy now they sing again, 
Among the brave and true, 

The song that cheered us on the march, 
The Old “Red, White and Blue.” 


We dream we see them marching, 
With their long and swinging stride, 
To the rythm of the dipper tinkling 
Clear at each man’s side. 

And as they tramped o’er rugged roads, 
Flags wave and bayonets shine, 

And word comes sharp by galloping aide, 
“Form, men, quick into line! 


Tense nerved, brave men form lines 

Of blue with flags held firm between, 
The wings of our old regiments 

From right to left are seen. 

Shells shriek and burst above them, 
Bullets sing their fatal song; 

The bugle sounds the charge—Hurrah! 
The dreadful battle’s on. 


Scenes on the field we'll not portray— 

Dead men and mothers’ boys— 

The curse of war—a change to hell 

From peace with all its joys! 

And when at dark, the battle o’er, 

Moans of wounded fill the air, 

Far North and South the dirge was 
played; 

“There'll be one vacant chair.” 


Comrades, our march grows shorter 
As we near that other shore, 

But we'll meet our fate as bravely 
As we did in days of yore; 

We'll leave our coffee dipper, 

And the treasured old canteen, 
Hanging right above the mantle, 
With Old Glory in between; 

And our famous friend Old Hardtack, 
We'll just nail it to the wall, 
"Twould stand a trip, towed by a ship, 
From here to Donegal! 


Now as fancy paints the picture, 
When we reach the golden way, 
We'll see the men who wore the blue, 
And men who wore the gray; 

And they’ll greet us when we meet them, 
On that bright and happy day, 

While soft we'll sing the army songs, 
The old bands used to play. 

And while beholding new glories 

In their golden morning sky, 

Yet we'll not forget old comrades, 
Who will join us bye and bye. 

We will intercede for men on earth, 
On the celestial shore, 

For good-will among all nations— 
World’s peace for evermore. 
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CROWDS 
By Anthony W. O'Connor 


Alone I stood, the other day, 

As the “CHAUMONT” steamed away-—— 
At some distance from the CROWD, 

Who, by chance, was rather loud. 
Many in the CROWD showed fear— 

Here and there I saw a tear— 
Yet, what made it all worth while, 

Through each tear I saw a smile. 
Many lusty cheers were raised— 

I was really much amazed— 
People, after all, thought I 

In affection held us high. 
I had fancied right along, 

People thought of us all wrong. 
Then a feeling much akin 

To compunction surged within. 
I was willing to admit, 

They had done their noble bit. 


As I left, I felt quite proud 
Of the spirit of that CROWD. 


Memories seemed to crowd my mind, 
Of that conflict of mankind— 
And again I saw those scenes 
Of the fighting, grim MARINES— 
In the dug-outs of old France— 
When they said we had no chance— 
To advance meant sure defeat— 
Gaves us orders to retreat— 
But our GENERAL casually said— 
We would march ahead instead— 
That our task had just begun— 
And from it, we’d never run. 
This they quite misunderstood— 
Till we cleaned out Belleau Wood— 
Many fell—We took the place. 
Thus, we set the VICTORY pace. 


In my thoughts I felt so proud, 
I belonged then to our CROWD. 


Not so very long ago— 
I went into a picture show, 
As I snugged within my seat 
They flashed upon the silver-sheet— 
Those ennobling, farewell scenes 
Of the China-bound MARINES. 
As I clapped my hands o’erjoyed— 
People seemed to be annoyed— 
My applause fell with no grace— 
It was strictly out of place. 
Some there were who whispered low— 
I was messing up the show. 
“Who is that who’s so obscene?” 
“Just a common, plain MARINE.” 
One thing I would like to ask— 
Why do folks ignore our task? 


As I left, I felt quite proud 
I belonged not to that CROWD. 


ADVICE 
Take the open air, 
The more you take the better. 
Follow Nature’s laws 
To the very letter. 
Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay, 
Let alone the gin, 
The brandy and the whiskey. 
Freely exercise, 
Keep your spirits cheerful; 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you ever fearful. 
Eat the simplest food, 
Drink the pure, cold water, 
Then you will be well, 
Or at least you oughter. 

—Anonymous. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 

Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Frederick A. Barker. 

Maj. Allen H. Turnage. 

Capt. Ralph R. Robinson. 

lst Lt. Howard R, Huff. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Frederick A. Barker. 

Maj. Allen H. Turnage. 

Capt. Ralph R. Robinson. 

ist Lt. William W. Orr. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
June 16, 1927 
No changes were announced, 
June 17, 1927 

Col. W. C. Harlee, on June 24th detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, to Navy War 
College, Newport, R. L., to report on July Ist. 

Major R. W. Voeth, on June 24th detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, to duty with 
the Guardia Nacional Nicaragua, via the 8. 
Ss. “VENEZUELA,” sailing from New York, 
N. Y., on or about June 25th. 

Capt. F. Harris, upon the reporting of his 
relief, detached MD, U. S. S. ““WYOMING,” 
to MB, Quantico, Va. Authorized to delay 
enroute until September Ist. 

Capt. F. T. Steel, detached MB, NAS, 
Pensacola, Fila., to Gendarmerie 4d'Haiti, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “KITTERY” sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 
or about June 29th. 

The following named officers relieved from 
special temporary aviation duty beyond the 
seas with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
and transferred to duty with AS, ECEF, 
Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. W. L. McKittrick, Ist Lt. J. D. 
Swartwout, Ist Lt. J. B. Neill, 

The following named officers relieved from 
special temporary aviation duty beyond the 
seas with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
and transferred to duty with AS, WCEF, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. T. J. Cushman, 2nd Lt. F. H. Lam- 
son-Scribner, 2nd Lt. W. C. Lemly. 

June 18, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
June 20, 1927 

Major S. M. Harrington, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to the Guardia Nacional of 
Nicaragua, via the S. S. “VENEZUELA,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N, Y., 
for Corinto, Nicaragua, on June 25th. 

Capt. W. N. Best, detached Gendarmerie 
d@'Haiti to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Capt. O. E. Bartoe, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
June 21, 1927 

No changes were announced. 

June 22, 1927 

Capt. H. S. Fassett, assigned to duty at 
Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. M. C, Gregory, detailed as an as- 
sistant quartermaster effective July Ist. 

Capt. J. W. Knighton, upon the reporting 
of his relief, detached MB, U. 8S. 8. “GAL- 
VESTON,” to Recruiting District St. Paul, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Capt. R. O. Sanderson, upon the reporting 
of his relief, detached MB, NPF, Indian 
Head, Md., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Wash., D. C. 
June 23, 1927 

No changes were announced. 

June 24, 1927 

No changes were announced, 
June 25, 7 

Lt. Col. F. Halford, on or about June 30th 
detached Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., to duty as aide on the staff of the 
Asiatic Fleet, U. S. “PITTS- 


Capt. H. N. Potter, on July 15th detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Marine 
Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. M. Corbett, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MB, NYD, Puget 
Sound, Washington. 

Mar. Gnr. C. H. Eurton, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MD, N. P., Nyd, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

June 27, 1927 

Permanent station Fifth Regiment less one 
battalion changed from Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, to Nicaragua. The following 
hamed officers and warrant officers detached 
from permanent stations and assigned to 
duty with Fifth Regiment in Nicaragua: 
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Col. L. M. Gulick, Major J. A. Gray, Major 
F. 8S. N. Erskine, Major T. D. Barber, APM; 
Capt. C, S. Baker, AQM; Capt. E. G. Huefe, 
AQM; Capt. J. N. Popham, Capt. F. D. 
Strong, Capt. A. T. Lewis, Capt. C. H. Mar- 
tin, Capt. R. W. Peard, Capt. D. J. Kendall, 
Capt. R. Livingston, Capt. T. M. Luby, Capt. 
R. W. Winter, Capt. G. D. Hatfield, Capt. E. 
S. Tuttle, Capt. F. S. Kieren, Ist Lt. C. D. 
Baylis, lst Lt. C. H. Yost, ist. Lt. R. C. 
Alburger, Ist Lt. A. C. Larsen, Ist Lt. E. E. 
Leibensperger, Ist Lt. A. W. Paul, Ist Lt. 
B. L. Vogt, Ist Lt. F. D, Harbaugh, Ist Lt. 
D. R. Fox, ist Lt. J. J. Brennan, Ist Lt. 
W. H. Hollingsworth, ist Lt. B. S. Roberts, 
lst Lt. M. J. Gould, ist Lt. G, A. Plambeck, 
Ist Lt. W. P. Leutze, Ist Lt. W. W. Scott, 
Ist Lt. G. Esau, Ist Lt. J. D. Humphrey, 
Ist Lt. H. N. Kenyon, ist Lt. A, W. Cock- 
rell, ist Lt. G. O’Shea, ist Lt. C. J. 
Hassenmiller, Ist Lt. R. P. Coffman, Ist 
Lt. C. Connette, Ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, 2nd 
Lt. M, H. Mizell, 2nd Lt. A. C. Bliesener, 
2nd Lt. T. J. MeQuade, 2nd Lt. F. F. Ses- 
sions, 2nd Lt. M. R, Carroll, 2nd Lt. W. S. 
Brown, 2nd Lt. A. L. Gardner, 2nd Lt. F. R. 
Brink, 2nd Lt. H. C. Waterman, 2nd Lt. D. 
K. Claude, 2nd Lt. G. H. Bellinger, Chf. Mar. 
Gnr. J. Y. Astin, Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. A. 
Buckley, Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. Diskin, QM. Clk. 
Cc. F. Burrall, QM. Clk. H. J. Smith, QM. 
Clk. W. A. Warrell, Chf. Pay Clk. F. 8S. 
Parsons, Pay Clk. F. R. Powers. 

The following named officers detached from 
permanent stations and assigned to duty 
with Constabulary Detachment, Nicaragua: 

Major H. C. Pierce, Capt. G. E. Hayes, 
Capt. A. B. Sage, Capt. V. F. Bleasdale, Ist 
Lt. S. L. Zea, Ist Lt. G. C. Darnall, Ist Lt. 
J. Ackerman, ist Lt. L. R. Pugh, Ist Lt. 
D. A. Stafford, 2nd Lt. LePage Crommiller, 
Capt. J. P. Brown. 

The following named officers will proceed 
via first availaDle Government conveyance to 
San Diego, Calif., will stand detached upon 
their permanent stations upon departure 
from Nicaragua and will stand relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond seas with the 
Second Brigade, and upon arrival at San 
Diego will report to the Commandant, Naval 
Operating Base, for duty at the Marine 
Corps Base there: 

Capt. R. Winans, 2nd Lt. L. N. Utz, 2nd 


Lt. P. A. Putnam, 2nd Lt. L. Norman, 2nd 
Lt. E. T. Peters, 2nd Lt. J. H. Coffman, 2nd 
Lt. J. H. Griebel, 2nd Lt. R. C. Orrison, 
2nd Lt. C. J. Chappell, 2nd Lt. C. E. Chapel. 


The following named officers relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond seas with 
the Second Brigade, and directed to return 
to the First Brigade, Haiti, via first avail- 
able Government conveyance: 

Major F. R. Hoyt, Capt. L. F. S. Horan, 
Capt. J. A. MeDonald, Capt. C. F. Kienast, 
Capt. W. C. Barnaby, ist Lt. E. H. Clark, 
lst Lt. H. E. Darr, ist Lt. J. B. Weaver, 
Ist Lt. H. S. Keimling, Ist Lt. J. L. Moody, 
Ist Lt. M. A. Richal, Ist Lt. K. A. Inman, 
2nd Lt. W. J. Scheyer, 2nd Lt. G. F. Good, 
2nd Lt. L. T. Burke, 2nd Lt. J. E. Jones. 

2nd Lt. W. J. Stuart, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the Sec- 
ond Brigade, and directed to return to Ma- 
rine Barracks, NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
for duty. 

The following named officers will proceed 
to stations indicated via first available Gov- 
ernment conveyance, will stand detached 
from permanent stations upon departure 
from Nicaragua, and will stand relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond seas 
with the Second Brigade: 

2nd Lt. R. E, Hogaboon, MB, NS, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. 

2nd Lt. J. S. E. Young, MB, NS, St. 
Thomas, V. 

2nd Lt. K. H. Cornell, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. F. J. MeQuillen, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. H. J, Withers, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. A. H. Butler, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. W. E. Dickey, lst Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. T. B. Jordan, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

2nd Lt. E. W. Snedeker, Ist Brigade, 
Haiti. 

2nd Lt. K. W. Benner, Ist Brigade, Haiti. 
June 28, 1927 

Capt. G. F. Adams, upon the reporting of 
his relief, detached MB, NSB, New London, 
Conn., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Capt. W. W. Ashurst, upon the reporting 
of his relief, on or about August 10th de- 
tached MD, U. 8S. S. “NEW MEXICO,” to 
Department of the Pacific. 

Capt. G. H, Morse, Jr., on July 20th de- 
tached MD, U. 8S. S. “TEXAS,”’ relieved from 
Special temporary duty beyond the seas, and 
ordered to MB, NSB, New London, Conn., for 
duty. 

Capt. L. E. Rea, upon the reporting of his 
relief, detached MB, Parris Island, S. C., 


Forty-nine 


to MD, U. S. S. “NEW MEXICO,” Au- 
thorized delay one month enroute. 

Capt. N. M, Shaw, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to Fifth Regiment, 
Nicaragua. 

lst Lt. W. J. Whaling, detached MB, Nyd, 
Mare Island, Calif., fo MB, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. 

June 29, 1927 

Lt. Col. R. Y. Rhea, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to duty with Fifth Regiment, 
Nicaragua. 

Major L. E. Fagan, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to duty with Fifth Regiment, 
Nicaragua. 

Capt. J. G. Ward, detached MB, NS, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, to Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. O. Wiggs, detached Ist 
Brigade, Haiti, to Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

June 30, 1927 

Col. W. G. Powell, APM, on June 30th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Major G. H. Osterhout, on August 2nd de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Authorized to 
delay enroute until September 10th. 

Capt. B. Dubel, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to duty with the Fifth Regiment, Nica- 
ragua. 

Ist Lt. F. C. Hall, detached MB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to duty with the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. W. A. Page, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J., to duty with Fifth Regi- 
ment, Nicaragua. 

The following named officers were pro- 
moted to the grades indicated on June 22, 
1927: 

Major L. E. Fagan, Capt. J. B. Neill, Jr., 
Ist Lt. H. R. Huff, lst Lt. P. E. Conradt, 
Chf. QM, Clk. H. J. Smith. 


Capt. A. Kingston, detached MB, Nyd, 
New York, N. Y., to Fifth Regiment, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. 8S. S. “ARGONNE,” sail- 
ing from Quantico, Va., on or about July 
16th. 

Capt. A. T. Lewis, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 2nd 
Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered to return 
to the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Capt. A. G. Rome, ordered to special tem- 
porary duty beyond seas with the 3rd Bri- 
gade, China, via the S. S. “PRESIDENT 
TAFT” sailing from Los Angeles, Calif., on 
or about July 18, 1927, ; 

Ist Lt. T. J. Crawford, ordered to special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the Third 
Brigade, China, via the S. S. “PRESIDENT 
PIERCE” sailing from San Francisco, Calif., 
on July 8th. 

lst Lt. J. D. Humphrey, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas 
with the 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, and 
ordered to return to the East Coast of the 
United States for further orders. 

2nd Lt. A. L. Gardner, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond seas with 
the 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered to 
return to MB, Quantico, Va., in accordance 
with recommendation of Board of Medical 
Survey. 

2nd Lt. J. Sabater, appointed a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps and assigned 
to temporary duty under instruction in avia- 
tion at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
July 2, 1927 

Major E. P. Moses, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., relieved from special temporary 
duty beyond the seas with the Third Brigade, 
China, and ordered to duty with the MD, 
AL, Peking, China. 

Capt. R. B. Dwyer, detached MB, Nyd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. C. W. Lavlett, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to fifth Regiment, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. R. N. Johnson, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brigade, China and ordered to 
return to the Department of the Pacific for 
duty. 

July 5, 1927 
No changes were announced. 
July 6, 1927 

Major E. N. McClellan, upon reporting of 
relief, detached MB, NOB, Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. R. H. Rhoads, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Observation Squadron Nine, 
First Brigade, Haiti, via U. S. S. “KIT- 
TERY,” sailing from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about August 10th. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. C. Wald, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to MB, NS, St. Thomas, V. I., via U. S. S. 
“KITTERY,” sailing from Hampton Roads, 
Va., on or about August 10th. 
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July 7, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 8, 1927 


Capt. R. J. Archibald, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., relieved from special temporary 
duty beyond the seas with Observation 
Squadron Seven, Nicaragua, and assigned to 
duty with the Marine Aviation Detachment, 
Managua, Nicaragua 

The following named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty beyond 
the seas in Nicaragua, and have been ordered 
to proceed to the Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., to resume their duties with 
Observation Squadron Eight at that place: 

Major R. E. Rowell, Capt. F. E. Pierce, 
Mar. Gun. M. Wodarczyk, Ist Lt, Gc We 
Henkle 

The following named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty beyond 
the seas in Nicaragua, and have been 
ordered to proceed to the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., to resume their duties with 
Aircraft Squadrons East Coast Expeditionary 
Force at that place: 

ist Lt. H. D. Boyden, Ist Lt. C. H. Me- 
Cullough, 2nd Lt. F. D. Weir, 2nd Lt. J. C. 
Harmon, 2nd Lt. E. A, Thomas, 

The following named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty beyond 
the seas with the Second Brigade in Nica- 
ragua, detached from their permanent sta- 
tions upon arrival at Quantico, Va., and 
ordered to duty at the stations indicated 

Capt. R. M. Montague, MB, NAD, Iona 
Island, N. Y. 

Capt. J. Groff, MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Capt. L. L. Gover, MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, 


a. 
Capt. G. D. Miller, MB, NTS, Newport, 


R, 
Capt. H. H. Phipps, MB, Washington, 
Cc 


2nd Lt. P. M. Rixey, MB, Parris Island, 
a 

2nd Lt. J. G. Walraven, MB, Parris Island, 
s. Cc 

2nd Lt. M. 8S. 
folk, Va. 

ond Lt. W. H. Lee, MB, Nyd., Norfolk, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gun. D, Loomis, MD, RS, Nyd., 
New York, N. Y. 

Chf. Mar. Gun. W. J. Holloway, MB, NMD, 
Yorktown, Va. 

The following named officers have been re- 
lieved from special temporary duty beyond 
the seas with the Second Brigade in Nica- 
ragua, and ordered to return to their per- 
manent stations: 

Lt. Col. R. Y. Rhea, Major H. G. Bartlett, 
Major M. 8, Berry, Capt. J. G. Ward, APM.; 
Capt. F. C. Cushing, AQM.; Capt. O. T. 
Francis, Ist Lt. J. D. Humphrey, 2nd Lt. 
R. H. Ridgel, 2nd Lt. W. W. Paca, 2nd Lt. 
G. K. Frisbie, 

July 9, 1927 

Lt. Col. R. B. Sullivan, on July 13th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va 
R. D. Leach, upon the reporting of 

detached MB, NAS, Lakehurst, 
. MB, NTS, Great Lakes, II. 

ist Lt. M. Scott, upon the reporting of his 
relief. detached MB, NTS, Great Lakes, IIL, 
to MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. J. P. S. Devereux, detached MB 
Quantico, Va., to MD, U. S. 8S. “UTAH.” 

The following named officers were pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Lt. Col. F. A. Barker, Major A. H 
age, Capt. R. R. Robinson, Ist Lt. 
Riseley. 

The following named second lieutenants 
relieved from special temporary aviation 
duty at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
and ordered to duty at MB, Nyd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Chappell, G. D.; 


Swanson, MB, Nyd., Nor- 


Z 


Turn- 
J. 


Munn, J. C.; Jack, 8. 8.; 
A. C.; Hansen, H. 


Rutledge, R. P.; Koonce, A. 
D.; Potter, G. H.; June, F. M.; Earnshaw, 
J. W Piper, E. 8.; Juhan, J, P.; Shapley, 


A 
July 11, 1927 
Capt. M. J. Kelleher, on or about July 15th, 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Ist Brig. 
Haiti Authorized delay enroute Hampton 
Roads, for transportation, until August 8, 
1927 
Following second lieutenants detached MB, 
Nyd., Philadelphia, Pa., upon completion 
Basic Course on July 15, 1927, to stations 
indicated 
N. I Nelson, MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 
E. H. Salzman, MB, Nyd., Boston, Mass 
c. H. Arnold, MB, Quantico, Va. 
L. R. Henderson, MB, Nyd., New York, 
M. C. Horner, MB, Nyd., Charleston, 8S. C. 
R. H. MeDowell, MB, Quantico, Va. 
L. D. Snead, MB, Nyd., Portsmouth, N. H 
B. J. Kaiser, MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
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M. C. Levie, MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 
J. R. Lanigan, MB, Quantico, Va. 

T. G. McFarland, MB, Quantico, Va. 
E. S. Davis, MB, Parris Island. 

R. E. Hooper, MB, Quantico. 

S. E. Levensky, MB, Quantico. 


C. G. Wadbrook, MB, NAS, Lakehurst, 
N. J. 
J. M. Ranck, MB, NS, New Orleans, La. 


M. C. Crawford, MB, NTS, Newport, R. L 

W. Thompson, MB, Quantico. 
July 12, 

Lt. Col. C, 
June 28th. 

Captain G. 
ington, D. C., to 
Corps, Wash., D. C. 

Captain R. O. Sanderson, detailed as an 
Assistant Paymaster. 
July 13, 1927 

Major C. L. Gawne, detached U. S. 8S. 
“PITTSBURGH,” to MB, Quantico, Va. Au- 
thorized delay two months enroute. 

ist Lt. D. Kipness, retired as of July 7, 


T. Westcott, AA&I, died on 


Bower, detached MB, Wash- 
Headquarters Marine 


Ist Lt. W. L. McKittrick, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than August Ist. 


DEATHS 
HOLLJES, Herman R., Ist Lt., retired, died 


June 14, 1927, at Baltimore, Md. Next of 
kin Mrs. Helen D. Holljes, wife, 3306 


Forest Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
GIUSTINIANI, Alfred J., Pvt., died June 6, 

927, of disease at Jinotega, Nicaragua. 
Next of kin: Mr. Joseph J. Giustiniani, 
father, 2242 Second Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. 

WELSH, William P., Pvt., died June 8, 1927, 
of disease at Washington, D. C. Next of 
kin: Mr. David Welsh, brother, 1004 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SHRODEY, Frank E., Sgt. Major, died June 
14, 1927, of disease at Norfolk, Va. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Mary E. Shrodey, wife, 2642 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRADEN, Rufus C., Pvt. Ist Cl, died June 
25, 1927, of accidental drowning, at An- 
napolis, Md. Next of kin: Mr. Leo Braden, 
father, Route No. 4, Paris, Texas. 

BARKER, Fred S., Cpl., died June 27, 1927, 
at Puget Sound, Wash. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barker, mother, Route No. 2, 
Box 52, Farina, Ill. 

WOOD, Walter R., Cpl. died June 30, 1927, 
of disease at Naval Hospital, Guam. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Eula E. Wood, mother, R. F. 
D. No. 9, Box 48A, Sims Avenue, Sims- 
ville, Atlanta, Ga. 

DISCH, Charles T., Pvt., FMCR, Inactive, 
died May 24, 1927, of disease at Morgan- 
ton, N, C. Next of kin: Mrs. Lessie Disch, 
wife, 500 King Street, Morganton, N, C. 

‘i John, QM Sgt., retired, died May 
24, 1927, of disease at New Albany, Indiana. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Ida Evans, wife, 218 
Green Street, New Albany, Indiana. 

HEATON, Horace D., Sgt. Major, retired, 
died June 25, 1927, of disease at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next of kin: Mrs, Angela E. 
Heaton, wife, 1156 Morse Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


REENLISTMENTS 

Price, Perry S., at Sacramento, 6-2-27, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Lynch, Milton E., at New 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Seufert, Henry A., at Philadelphia, 6-7-27, 
for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Cohrs, Chris P., at Chicago, 6-6-27, for 
MB, Quantico 

Fabick, John, at 
Retg., Portland, 

Wilmer, Clement F., at Parris Island, 6-5- 
27, for MB, Parris Island 

Courter, Joseph A., Sr., at 
6-10-27, for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Clark, Lee, at Oklahoma City, 6- 


York, 6-7-27, 


Portland, 6-2-27, for 


Philadelphia, 
27, for 
at South Bend, 6-8-27, for 
Miller, Orlin H., at Chicago, 6-8-27, for 
MB, Washington. 

Schuh, John, at Kansas City, 6-9-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Stencel, Kasmer, at 
MB, Norfolk. 

Hanley, James F. B., at Shanghai, 5-18-27, 
for 4th Regt., Shanghai. 

Kimes, John W., at MB, Washington, 5-13- 
27, for MB, Washington. 

Massena, Frank E., at New Orleans, 6-17- 
27, for MB, New Orleans. 

Hidy, John A., at Mare Island, 6-13-27, for 
MB, Mare Island 

McFarland, Edward H., at Chicago, 6-16- 
27, for MB, Quantico, Va. 


Detroit, 6-8-27, for 
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Pyles, Roy G., at Indianapolis, 6-16-27, for 
MB, Nyd, Washington. 

Christner, Edward, at Cleveland, 6-13-27, 
for HR, for West Coast. 

Reese, Stanley O., at New York, 6-13-27, 
for Parris Island. 

Tyler, Walter R., at Worcester, 6-14-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Kowalak, Albert, at Kansas City, 6-12-27, 
for Retg., Kansas City. 

Hannon, Martin J., at San Diego, 6-7-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

McCue, John D., at Quantico, 6-14-27, for 
MB, Hampton Roads. 

Beery, Arthur M., at Los Angeles, 6-3-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Gordon, Robert L., at Los Angeles, 6-3-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Gray, Albert F., 
MB, San Diego. 

Elms, George E., at Puget Sound, 6-7 
for MB, Puget Sound. 

Haubensack, George F., at Norfolk, 6-9-27, 
for MB, Norfolk. 

Kloth, Henry F., 
MB, Quantico. 

Pacewicz, Charles C., at New York, 6-16- 
27, for MB, New York. 

La Rue, James O., at New Orleans, 6-14- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Le Blanc, Walter J., at New Orleans, 6-15- 
27, for MB, New Orleans. 

Paul, George E., at San Francisco, 6-10-27, 
for MB, Mare Island, 

Searle, Franklin L., at Los Angeles, 6-10- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 
Herman D., at Port au 
6-6-27, for MB, Port au Prince. 

Mayer, Edward F., at Kansas City, 6-15- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Daleiden, Christy J., at Portsmouth, 6-13- 
27, for MB, NP, Portsmouth. 

McNeese, Paul J., at Dallas, 6-7-27, for 
MB, Quantico, 

McCafferty, John W., at Mare Island, 46-6- 
27, for MB, Mare Island. 

Butler, Stephen H., at Detroit, 6-7-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 


at Seattle, 6-4-27, for 


at Quantico, 6-11-27, for 


Prince, 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 


Private First Class Arthur E, Anderson— 
Good English. 

Private First Class John F. Eckert—Rail- 
way Postal Clerk. 

Private First Class Albert A. Hancock— 
Railway Postal Clerk. 

Private First Class Frank Wozniak—Kail- 
way Postal Clerk. 

Private Grady E. 
tomobile. 

Private Ralph A. 
ment. 

Private Albert L. Healton—Complete Au- 
tomobile. 

Private Newborn C. Key—Radio. 

Private Henry R. Reeves—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private 
Farming. 

Private Herman A. Sauer—Salesmanship. 

Private Carl E. Straight—Electrical Shop. 

Private Albert C. Tallman—Railway Postal 
Clerk, 

Elmer R. Waight—Railway Postal 
Clerk, 

Private Edmund H. Walker—Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk. 

Private Grant E. Welsch—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Ernest O. Wigstrom 
tal Clerk. 

Captain George F. Adams—Spanish. 

Captain William P. T. Hill—Mason’s 
Special, 

Captain Thomas E. Hendricks—Spanish. 

Captain Lloyd L. Leech—Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting and Auditing. 

Second Lieutenant 
French, 

Sergeant Major Frank Shoush—Completé 
Automobile. 

First Sergeant Andrew R. 
Poultry Farming. 

Sergeant Thomas Collins—Fruit Growing. 

Sergeant Russell B. Glynn—Salesmanship. 

Sergeant Albert Gordon—Automobile Me- 
chanic's. 

Sergeant Samuel H. Johnson—Commercial 
Correspondence. 

Corporal Carl E. 
mobile. 


Dodson—Complete Au- 


Dwyer—Soil Improve- 


Josephat St. Germain—Poultry 


Railway Pos- 


Mason— 


Arthur T. 


Consondine— 


Bohn 


Complete Auto- 


Corporal Alvin H. Kettlebar—Complete 
Automobile. 
_ Corporal Alfred B. Stewart—Poultry Farm- 
ing 


Corporal Willis M. Stodghill—Good Eng- 
lish, 


Corporal James A. Worthington—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 
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NAVAL TRANSPORTS 


CHAUMONT—Sailed Shanghai 6 July for 
San Francisco on the following tentative 
itinerary: Due Manila 10 July, leave 13 July; 
arrive Guam 18 July, leave 18 July; arrive 
Honolulu 27 July, leave 28 July; arrive San 
Francisco 3 August. 

HENDERSON—Operating temporarily with 
the Asiatic Fleet. Arrived Chefoo 5 July. 

KITTERY—Sailed Guantanamo 7 July for 
Port-au-Prince. Due Port-au-Prince 8 July, 
leave 9 July; arrive St. Thomas 12 July, 
leave 13 July; arrive San Juan 13 July, 
leave 14 July; arrive Hampton Roads 19 
July. Will leave Hampton Roads on 10 
August for the West Indies. 

NITRO—Sailed Cavite 7 July for -Guam. 
Due Guam 13 July, leave 18 July; arrive 
Honolulu 29 July, leave 31 July; arrive Puget 
Sound 8 August. 

PATOKA—Sailed from Hampton Roads 5 
July. Due Port Arthur 12 July. Will leave 
Port Arthur 13 July and arrive Hampton 
Roads 20 July, 

RAMAPO—Sailed from San Pedro 6 July 
for Gulf of Fonseca, due Gulf of Fonseca 16 
July, leave 17 July; arrive Canal Zone 19 
July, leave 22 July; arrive San Pedro 3 
August. 

SALINAS—Arrived Balboa 15 June. Will 
leave Canal Zone 11 July for San Pedro, 
leave San Pedro about 28 July for Guantan- 
amo, Port Arthur and Hampton Roads. 

SAPELO—Arrived San Pedro 6 July. Will 
leave San Pedro 11 July; arrive Canal Zone 
24 July, leave 26 July; arrive Guantanamo 
28 July, leave 30 July; arrive Port Arthur 4 
August, leave 6 August; arrive Newport 15 
August. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Philadelphia Yard 7 July. 
Will leave Philadelphia 14 July; arrive New 
York 15 July, leave 25 July; arrive Boston 
27 July. 

VEGA—Arrived Bremerton 8 July. Will 
leave Seattle 25 July for Alaska on the fol- 
lowing tentative itinerary: Arrive Dutch 
Harbor 1 August, leave 3 August; arrive St. 
Paul 4 August, leave 8 August; arrive St. 
George 8 August, leave 14 August; arrive 
Puget Sound 21 August. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Yorktown 5 July for Port 
Arthur. Due Port Arthur 12 July. Upon 


completion of loading at Port Arthur will . 


proceed to Narragansett Bay. 

BRIDGE—Sailed Hampton Roads 9 July 
for Newport. 

ARCTIC—Arrived Maré Island 2 July. At 
Mare Island until 15 July. Passage to and 
in Puget Sound Area 16 to 21 July. 

CUYAMA—Arrived San Pedro 8 July. Will 
leave San Diego 10 July; arrive San Pedro 
10 July, leave San Pedro 11 July; arrive off 
San Francisco 13 July, leave 13 July; arrive 
Puget Sound 17 July, leave 9 August, arrive 
San Pedro 14 August, leave 16 August; arrive 
Canal Zone 27 August, leave 31 August; 
arrive San Pedro 11 September. 

KANAWHA—Sailed San Pedro 8 July for 
Balboa. Due Balboa 18 July. 18 to 23 July, 
passage to and at Balboa, 24 to 31 July, 
making passage to San Pedro. 

NECHES—Sailed San Pedro 8 July for 
Balboa. Due 18 July. Leave Canal Zone 23 
July; arrive San Pedro 2 August, leave 2 
August; arrive Puget Sound 7 August, leave 
20 August; arrive San Francisco 24 August, 
leave 29 August; arrive San Pedro 31 August, 
leave 1 September; arrive San Diego 1 Sep- 
tember. 

PECOS—Sailed Takubar 24 June for 
Chefoo. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 

Chaumont—from Shanghai to San Fran- 
cisco, 6 July. 

Kittery—from Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 10 August. 

Nitro—from Guam to Puget Sound via 
Honolulu, 18 July. 

Patoka—from Port Arthur to Hampton 
Roads, 13 July. 

Ramapo—from Canal Zone to San Pedro, 
22 July. 

Salinas—from Canal Zone to San Pedro, 
ll July. 

Salinas—from San Pedro to Guantanamo, 
Port Arthur and Hampton Roads, 28 July. 

Sapelo—from San Pedro to Guantanamo, 
ll July. 

Sapelo—from Guantanamo to Port Arthur, 
30 July. 

Sapelo—from Port Arthur to Newport, 6 
August. 

Sirius—from Philadelphia to New York 
and Boston 14 July. 

Vega—from Seattle to Alaska, 25 July. 
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Corps Institute | 


Motive: The Best Educated Military 


‘ Service in the World. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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July 10, 1927—Monthly Report 


Total number enrolled since last 235 
Total number disenrolled since last 43 
Number examination papers received during period..................... as See 


Lieut. Colonel Backstrom, the new Director of the Marine Corps Institute 
sends a message to the personnel of the Corps 


“The Marines have landed and have the situation well in hand” both in China and Nicaragua and this time honored phrase 
is applicable not only to the internal affairs of these two countries, but to Marine Corps Institute activity as well—at least 
that is the general opinion at the Institute. Activity among students with the Second and Third Brigades has increased remarka- 
bly during the past month and this is taken as an indication of settled conditions. This activity is very gratifying, especially 
as the Institute has refrained from writing the usual encouragement letters to men on expeditionary duty. 

The Director of the Marine Corps Institute fully realizes what the men on expeditionary duty are up against. For this 
reason it is felt that too much praise and encouragement cannot be given to those students who have shown their desire to 
take advantage of their opportunities by submitting lessons regularly. 

A comparison of the activity among the expeditionary forces and the stations within the United States is most flattering— 
to those on foreign service. Even so it is felt that some of our students in Nicaragua and China are not taking full advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Institute to acquire specialized training. 

This may not be the fault of the student in the majority of cases as several letters have been received from students who 
were forced to leave their textbooks behind when they sailed for foreign service. In such cases, the Institute has supplied 
duplicate copies, thus enabling the student to continue with his course. 

In other cases, because of sudden changes of station, textbooks have been either lost or misplaced. Probably, in a large 
number of cases they were lost in the mails. It is thought that some of our students may be hesitant about writing for 
additional books, but if such is the case, they are urged to drop a line to the Institute at once and it will receive immediate 
attention. 

The United States Marine Corps has maintained an enviable record both in war and peace—a record of notable achieve- 
ments on a hundred far flung battle lines that have stretched “from the Halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli.’ But for 
the individual Marine, the greatest test is whether or not he can survive in the “battles” of civil life after he has left the 
Corps. As an ex-Marine, much is expected of him. Will YOU be able to live up to the traditions of the Corps? 

Regardless of whether you are walking post under the shadow of the Great Wall of China, or patrolling the tropical 
jungles of Nicaragua, the same opportunity is offered to you. The Marine Corps Institute is ready and anxious to serve you— 
all that is necessary is for you to do your part. 

T. E. BACKSTROM, 


Lieut. Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps, Director. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Rank Name Organization Place 
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A NICE GIRL 


Daughter: “Mother,” the new aviator 
says he thinks I’m the nicest girl in 
town; shall I ask him to call?” 

Mother: “No; let him keep on think- 
ing so.”—Ballast. 


The Texan lad had just deposited a 
nickel in a public telephone. 

Operator: “Number, please.” 

Texan: “Number, nothin’, I want my 
chewing gum.”’—Exchange. 


“Late for reveillee again, I see, 
O'Neill,” said the irate Captain. “How 
do you account for your persistent tardi- 
ness?” 

“’'Tis inherited, sir,” answered O'Neill; 
“me father was the late Patrick O’Neill, 
sir.”—Bulletin. 


Fresh Water: Were you on the Ark 
with Noah? 

Old Salt: No, Sonny. 

Muddy Water: Then why weren’t you 
drowned ? 


Guide—“Would M’sieu care to see 
one of the robber strongholds which 
abound in this neighborhood?” 

Tourist—“No, thanks. We’re fixed up 
at one of the hotels already.” 

—Flashlight. 


A man in hospital for mental cases sat 
fishing over a flower bed. A _ visitor 
approached, and, wishing to be affable, 
remarked: 

“How many have you caught?” 

“You’re the ninth,” was the reply. 

—DePaw Daily. 


“Will you pleasa nama my babe same 
as I give ya?” 

“Tony, why do you make such a re- 
quest?” asked the parson. 

“Well, ya see—it’s a lika dis. My 
first boy I tells ya I wanta heem nama 
‘Tom’ and ya chris’nd heem ‘Thomas.’ 
Now I wanta dis name ‘Jack’ and no 
wanta name ‘Jackass’.” 

—Fixit. 


Kissing a girl just because she expects it 
is like scratching a place that doesn’t itch. 
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HIS ERROR 


A man rushing for a boat reached the 
landing platform just as the boat was 
about a foot from the dock. Closing 
his eyes, he jumped with all his might 
and landed with a crash on the deck. 
“Thank Heaven!” he sighed, “another 
second I would have missed it.” 

“Why!” said a sailor who helped to 
pick him up, “this boat is coming in.” 

—A. S. News. 


A colored agent was summoned before 
the insurance commissioner. 

“Don’t you know,” said the commis- 
sioner, “that you can’t sell life insur- 
ance without a State license?” 

“Boss,” said the colored man, “you 
suah said a moufful, I knowed I couldn’t 
sell it, but I didn’t know the reason.” 

—Forbes Magazine. 


A young country girl was evidently 
taking her first ride on the train. The 
conductor came through the car yelling, 
“Tickets, please,” and after some em- 
barrassment she handed him _her ticket. 

Soon after the train boy came through 
crying, “Chewing gum.” The country 
maid turned to her companion and said, 
“Goodness do I have to give up that, 
too ?”—Hurty-Peck. 


“T want my hair cut, and no talk,” 
said a 200-pound man, as he walked into 
a barber shop and sat down. 

“The—” commenced the man in the 
apron. 

“No talk, I tell you!” shouted the 
heavy man. “Just a plain haircut. I’ve 
read all the papers, and don’t want any 
news. Start right away now.” 

The man in the apron obeyed. When 
he had finished, the customer rose from 
the chair and surveyed himself in the 
glass. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “It’s 
really true, then? You barbers can’t 
do your work properly unless you talk.” 

“I don’t know,” said the man in the 
apron. “You must ask the barber. He’ll 
be in presently. I’m a grocer’s assist- 
ant, come in for a shave.” 
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NO REFLECTION! 


Customer—“Ah, here’s another of 
those hideous portraits they call a work 
of art.” 

Dealer—“No, madam, you’re mistaken. 
That’s a mirror.”—A. & N. Journal. 


“Just to think,” sighed the husky 
Rebel in football togs, “I promised my 
mother that I would never be a football 
player.” 

“Well,” said Ensign Gamet, “You have 
kept your promise.”—Tar. 


She had just received a_ beautiful 
skunk coat from her husband. 

“T can’t see how such wonderful furs 
come from such a low, foul-smelling lit- 
tle beast.” 

“IT don’t ask for thanks, dear,” said 
her husband, “But I really must insist 
on, respect.” —Ex. 


Rastus: “Ain’t dat mule eber kicked 
yuh?” 
Sambo: “Naw, chile, not yit; but he 


frequently kicks at de place whar Ah 
recently wuz.”—Fixit. 


He: Didn’t I see you taking a tramp 
through Central Park the other day? 

She: Dear, dear, no. That was my 
father.—Ballast. 


“Dot’s a vicious looking bear; vot iss 
his name?” 
“Boss, ah calls him Gladly.” 
“Vot? Gladly? Vy such a name?” 
“Got it from de Bible, Boss, where it 
says ‘gladly de cross I’d bear’.” 
—T. S. News. 


Magistrate: “Have you a lawyer?” 

Emmett Hageman: “No, sir!” 

Magistrate: “Do you want a lawyer 
to defend you?” 

Hageman: “Not particular, sir.” 

Magistrate: “Well, what do you pro- 
pose to do about it?” 

Hageman: “Well, s‘far as I’m con- 
cerned, I am willing to drop the whole 
darn business.”—P. H. Weekly. 


Man may learn to fly like a bird, but he'll 
never learn to sit on a barbed wire fence. 
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PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 


It was a dark night at Aldershot, and 
in the gloom could be heard the sound 
of an approaching horse. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” barked the 
picket. 

“Regimental commander.” 

“Dismount, sir, and advance to be rec- 
ognized.” 

The Colonel dismounted and came over 
to the picket, who presented arms with 
a snap. 

“Proceed, sir!” he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his 
horse the Colonel asked: “By the way, 
who posted you there?” 

“Oh, nobody, sir,” replied the picket, 
“I’m just practicing.” 


—Gazette. 


“I've had this car for five years and 
never had a wreck.” 

“You mean you’ve had this wreck 
for five years and never had a car.” 


Jimmy, aged thirteen, finding his girl 
a problem, was puzzled. “You see,” said 
Jimmy, “I’ve walked to school with her 
three times and carried her books; 
bought her ice cream once, and an ice 
cream sody twice. Now do you think I 
oughta kiss her?” 

His chum was thoughtful. 
decided, “you don’t ‘need ta. 
done enough for that girl.” 

—Great Lake Bulletin. 


“Nah,” he 
You've 


Two little urchins were watching a 
barber singe his customer's hair. 

“Gee,” said one, “he’s hunting ‘em 
with a light.” 


Old Lady (to gentleman hunting golf 
ball): I'll tell you where it is if it isn’t 
cheating. 


oo” 


Ist Femme—“Where are you from? 

Marine—“Saskatchewan!” 

2nd Alarm—‘“That’s a bad cold you 
got, Leatherneck.” 
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LOYALTY 

It was their first separation and he 
promised faithfully, when he started in 
the morning on a twenty-mile automo- 
bile trip to another town, that he would 
return in time for dinner at 7 o’clock. 

But 7 o’clock found him still absent, 
and the clock kept steadily on until the 
hour of 10 was registered, and still no 
husband. 

At last the now frantic bride sent 
telegrams to five of his friends living in 
towns that he might pass through, ask- 
ing: “Is John spending the night with 
you?” 

The husband reached home at mid- 
night with a broken automobile trailing 
behind the wagon that had brought him 
home. 

A few minutes later one after an- 
other the answers to the five telegrams 
arrived. Each one said: “Yes, John is 
spending the night with me.” 

The age of loyalty has not passed by. 

—Wright Engine Builder. 


Stranger: “I represent a society for 
the prevention of profanity, I want to 
take profanity entirely out of your life 
and— 


She: “Say something soft and sweet 
to me dearest.” 
He: “Custard pie.” 


Mrs. Kindrick asked Roscoe to copy 
off a radio recipe she wanted. He did 
his best but got two stations at once, 
one of which was broadcasting the morn- 
ing exercises and the other the recipe. 
This is what he got: 

“Hands on hips, place one cup of flour 
on the shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes and mix thoroughly in one-half cup 
of milk. Repeat six times. Inhale quick- 
ly one-half teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, lower the legs and mash two hard- 
boiled eggs in a sieve. Exhale, breathe 
naturally and sift into a bowl.” 

—The Bull Pup. 


“You do love me, don’t you?” he said, 
looking into her beautiful face. A lov- 
ing look was in her eyes as she snug- 
gled her head on his shoulder. 

He slipped his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a little box. Opening it, 
he withdrew a sparkling cube of sugar. 
He slipped it into her awaiting mouth 
and with a low whinny she galloped 
off to the pasture. 
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THE BOLD OFFER 


He was rather inclined to blow his 
own trumpet, was the young clerk, and 
the boarders in the house had stood 
about as much as they could. 

Suddenly one braver than the rest 
said: “Look here, young man, I think 
we've all heard what you can do; now, 
would you mind telling us something 
you can’t do, and I'll undertake to do 
it myself.” 

“Well,” said the talkative one without 
the slightest hesitation, “you’re a sport. 
I can’t pay my bill, for a start, and 
I'll accept your offer.” 


“How did you happen to miss your 
train?” 

“Did you ever see those steps in front 
of the station?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I didn’t.” 


An alert looking man was gingerly 
picking his way along the ties of a 
railroad seemingly in search of some- 
thing or someone. 

“What are you looking for?” inquired 
a curious bystander. 

“The president of this line,” was the 
answer. 

“But you’ll not find him here.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m on his track.” 


Little Agnes, aged three, lisped at 
the dinner table, “Sugar, papa, pleath,” 
and all the family wondered why the 
father got red around the ears. 


Mrs. Burke: “Harry, I’ve put your 
shirt on the clothes horse.” 

Burke: “What odds did you get, 
darling ?”—Recruiter. 


“My girl always goes to bed in her 
working clothes.” 

“Howzat?” 

“She's an artist’s model.” 
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TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page six) 


of the rambling farmhouse remained to 
show that it was occupied. 

Holcum stiffened as he saw the wound- 
ed man he had been pursuing stagger 
around the corner of the barn and make 
for the house. He raised his revolver, 
and taking careful aim, fired. The dis- 
tance was too great for an effective shot, 
however, and he missed. 

As the report of the shot echoed 
through the otherwise quiet hills, the 
figure ahead turned, and raising a skinny 
fist, screamed an unintelligible curse and 
dragged himself through the door into 
the house. 

Holeum ran across the field at top 
speed, intent upon reaching the shelter 
of the barn before his adversary could 
station himself at a window. He reached 
it in safety and, panting from the exer- 
tion, cautiously stuck his head out to 
where he could get a close view of the 
house. He could see no sign of his 
enemy. and decided that he must have 
taken his post at a window on the other 
side of the house. facing the spot from 
where Holcum had fired. Acting on the 
presumption. he left the shelter of the 
barn for a dash across the yard. 

He had not taken more than three 
steps, when a rifle barrel was slid out 
of one of the darkened upstairs windows. 
A crash, a thin whisp of bluish-grey 
smoke, and Holcum pitched forward on 
his face in the soft dirt, clutching his 
stomach. his eyes staring wildly and his 
face a hideous mask of surprise and 
agony. He writhed and clawed the dirt 
like a crushed lizard, gasped. choked, 
stiffened, and then relaxed, quivering a 
moment, and he was still. Just another 
Marine, sacrificed upon the altar of 

Inside the house, in the murky light 
of a dingy bedroom, a strange scene 
presented itself. On the floor, in a pool 
of blood, lay a broken, old, emaciated 
wreck of what had once been a man. A 
light of stark insanity glittered in his 
filming eyes. 

In his bony talons he clutched a worn 
photograph of a pleasant looking voung 
man in the uniform of a United States 
Marine. 

The blood-flecked lips twisted in a pa- 
thetic gesture of mental torture as he 
read the yellowed clipping posted under- 
neath the photograph, muttering sav- 
agely as he did so. 

“That’s—five—boy. I’ve — killed — 
five—for—you—son. I think — we’re 
even now. I—did my best—” 

The head stopped wagging and was 
still. Gently, peacefully, he drifted off 
into a merciful slumber from which 
there is no awakening. 

The photograph fell, face up, and the 
soiled clipping, wet with blood, sur- 
rendered the secret of the tragedy to 
the beady-eyed rat gazing down curi- 
ously from the rafter: “Bouresches, Jan. 
19—Private John Webster, of the 5th 
Regiment of Marines, was executed here 
yesterday by firing squad, after being 
tried by general courtmartial and con- 
victed of being asleep while on guard, 
— being regularly posted as a senti- 

It takes a lot of things to make up 
a war. 


SAFE for the BABIES 


Our inilk is produced by tuberculin tested 
herds, on inspected farms, and is properly 


pasteurized in a modern plant 


You cannot afford to take a chance 


Post Exchange, Quantico 


Distributers 


Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Bank that Makes You 


a Loan with a Smile 

The terins of Morris Plan Loans 
are simple and practical and fair 
—it is not neccessary to have had 
an account at this Bank to borrow 


For each $50 or 
fractionborrowed Easy 
eekly 


u agree to de- 

$1 per week 
in an Account, Loan Weeks 
the proceeds of $100 $2.00 
which may be $200 $4.00 
used to cancel 300 $ 6.00 
the note when 3 . 
due. Deposits $400 $8.00 
may be made on $500 $10.00 
a weekly, semi- $1,000 $20.00 
sis || $5,000 $100.00 


Al is 


MORRIS PLAN 


Loans are pass- 
ed within a day 
or two after filing 
apolication— 
with few excep- 
tions. 


MORRIS PLAN 
notes are usually 
made for 1 year, 
though they may 
be given for any 
period of from 3 
to 12 months. 


BANK 


Under Supervision U.S. Treasury 
- 1408 H St. N. W., Washington 


**Character ani Earning Power Are the Basis of Credit’ 


Fifty-five 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 


value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. Street, s. x. Washington, D.C. 
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Increasing 
THE 
Security 


underlying your investment 


IN 


SMITH BONDS 


through 
Sinking Fund Provisions 


First Mortgage securing 
bonds offered by this House carries a 
provision by which the owner of the 
property is obliged to pay into a 
sinking fund a specified amount at 
regular intervals for the retirement 
of a portion of the bonded indebted- 
ness, thereby proportionately increas- 
ing the security of the investor in 
Smith Bonds. 


Our long experience enables us to 
surround a First Mortgage Bond 
issue with safeguards for the in- 
vestor that have created 


World-Wide 
Confidence 
IN 


SMITH BONDS 


Present offerings 


Yield 62% 


Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Booklet explaining issues and the safe- 
guards that protect every investor in 
our First Mortgage Bonds may be had 
by Gilling out the attached coupon. 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The, H. SMITHCO. 
Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Other Cities 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


83-31" 
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THE WAR CROSS—A Short, Short Story of a Soldier 


Continued from page three 


will start three men after us and tell 
them only ‘to bring me back at all cost.’ 
Understand ?” 
“Si senora. But 
“Do you understand?” 
“Si senora.” 
“You will do this?” 
“Si senora.” 


* * * * 


” 


In the shadows of the old mission, they 
mounted and rode silently down the 
sand-swept trail. She handed him a 
belt and holster in which hung a heavy 
Colt’s .45. They would have need of 
that? She nodded and he buckled it 
quietly around his waist. Unusual that 
it should fit so well, he thought as they 
rode on. 

“Soldier,” she broke the silence of 
miles, “they will follow.” 

He smiled in an assuring, teasing man- 
ner and patted the russet holster at his 
side. There was that in his eyes that 
said: “They may follow but will they 
return?” To the rear a coyote yelped 
and the sound carried far on the stag- 
nant air of the night. The mesquite 
cracked against the stiff leather of the 
saddles, and occasionally brought an 
“oh” from the feminine rider. 

The moon passed reluctantly into the 
interval beyond the western rim and the 
mesquite faded from the trail. It was 
too dark to travel; they must wait. In 
a small arroyo near by, the Soldier un- 
saddled and secured the horses, made a 
fire and spread a bed roll on the sand 
that the Lady might rest. 

She unfastened the violin from the 
rear of her saddle and sat upon the roll. 
Suddenly the night was filled with 
strains of sombre music that seemed to 
linger for an instant to be wafted away 
by strange, eager fingers of the night. 
He stared into the dark for awhile then. 
assured, found a seat where the light of 
the fire would play in fantastic rhythm 
upon the beautiful face of the Lady— 
and the cross, but he had almost for- 
gotten the cross. 

Melody after melody loitered in the 
air to be followed by another. until the 
Lady deserted the instrument for a tardy 
tryst with slumber. He picked up the 
violin, very carefully lest it disappear. 
and even its rugged grain looked 
familiar. 

When the Lady awoke in the morn- 
ing, the sun was well up in the sky, the 
horses were saddled and a cup of ceffee 
had been prepared. Standing by the 
horses, was the Soldier; he was smiling 
in his uncontrolled manner. 

“They are coming, milady,” he in- 
formed her in a matter of fact way. “We 
must flee,” and he laughed pleasantly. 

She swallowed, hurriedly, the cup of 
coffee, and they rode on toward the dis- 
tant, green Sierra. The little specks in 
the rear were growing larger each mile, 
and there were many miles between 
them and the high trails. Their horses 
pressed on with their nostrils filled with 


the promise of water and shelter within 
the vast, green expanse ahead. 

“Lady,” the Soldier interrupted for 
the first time since mounting, “they will 
catch us before we can make the shel- 
tered trails.” 

“Yes. You will ride on, on, do you 
understand, until you have reached your 
land and my land. They will not fol- 
low. Do not look back.” 

“No. I will stay with you,” she an- 
swered and followed him into the small, 
dry arroyo. They dismounted. 

The soldier examined the automatic 
with something of anticipation. Upon 
his and its accuracy would depend much 
of the future. He waited patiently for 
the three riders to come within range. 
He laughed silently with his face. There 
was a familiar feel about the heavy 
gun. 

He felt a hand on his shoulder and 
turned. She was holding out, compla- 
cently, the silver cross. 

“No,” she changed her mind, “I shall 
pin it on myself.” 

“Jane.” Where had the name come 
from so suddenly? He had felt un- 
consciously impelled to exclaim it, yet 
he knew not why. 

“Oh, John! You know?” she pleaded. 
His face was all a blank again, disap- 
peared and gone was the intelligence of 
a brief second. 

A sharp report from the foremost 
rider brought the Soldier back to the 
wall. He leveled the heavy gun over 
the embankment and fired. The first 
horse stumbled to its knees and fell. The 
charge was stopped. There would be 
a brief moment for resting over-taxed 
nerves. The Lady slipped silently to his 
back. 

“John. don’t you remember? Think 
hard. The cross is yours. You won it 
in the war. Can’t you remember? The 
blue waters of the Potomac, Chevy 
Chase and me. Don’t you remember how 
you always said them together so 
sweetly? Me? I’m your wife, John. 
Don’t you understand? I thought the 
fighting would make you remember 
Please try.” 

“Don’t erv, Lady,” he consoled. “What 
name was that I used? TI’ll say # again 
if vou like it.” 

The sun was casting a last withering 
grimace at the mesa trail as the two 
riders pushed their mounts through the 
shrubbery toward the high places. The 
day had been long, the fighting inter- 
mittent and memory backward. 

“Shall we camp, Jane?” the Soldier 
asked. “It is pretty here and we have 
so much to remember, you know.” 

“John, I am happy,” she exploded. 

“Yes, Jane, I am happy, too,” he re- 
plied, vagrant, wilful smiles playing fit- 
fully over the handsome face. “We shall 
always ride at the head of the same 
company, eh Jane? I must have a lieu- 
tenant, you know.” 


She agreed thoughtfully. Wasn't 


there the Potomac?—he would remem- 
ber. 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


RED PLOSSER’S HANDICAP 


Continued from page two 


kind of a signal which would arouse him 
if Plosser should make a move to escape. 
He began a search of the cabin, his 
bleared sight compelling him to depend 
largely on his sense of touch. He clawed 


various bits of junk from the walls, but’ 


found nothing that answered his pur- 
interrupted his 


pose. He repeatedly 
quest to make sure Plosser was not 
shamming. A savage little voice kept 


urging him to kill the man, arguing he 
had done his duty as sheriff and could 
not be expected to do the impossible. To 
pass the night with such a ferocious 
brute meant constant vigilance; and if 
he did not sleep how could he last out 
the return trip with its innumberable 
difficulties ? 

“T can’t bother with him,” he mut- 
tered. “It’s him or me and I’m ‘bout 
helpless. He’s to blame. I’ve gotta 
protect myself. If I don’t locate some- 
thing——” 

He was feeling his way near the fire- 
place and left his threat unfinished as his 
foot hit a small, hard object that clanged 
harshly. It was a cowbell. He picked 
it up and felt of it curiously; the voice 
of vengeance subsiding. “I'll go as far 
as I can,” he told himself. “I won’t do 
it till I have to.” Then with a strip of 
rawhide he made the bell fast to Plos- 
ser’s knee and no longer concerned about 
his prisoner, returned to the pail and 
resumed bathing his swollen eyes. 

Suddenly the bell clanged. Leaping 
back from the pail the sheriff wiped his 
face on his sleeve and shielding his gaze 
from the candle light dimly beheld Plos- 
ser struggling to his feet. The forty- 
four dropped into line and the sheriff 
grimly admired, “It works fine.” 

“Guess ye most killed me,” groaned 
Plosser, testing the irons on his wrists. 

“Probly shall afore morning,” as- 
sured the sheriff. 

“Don’t hold it ag’in me for tryin’ to 
git away. That’s human natur’,” whined 
Plosser, cringing before the black muz- 
zle boring into his chest. 

“And it’s human natur’ to kill a 
snake,” appended the sheriff. “There’s 
a bunk. Git into it.” Eager for even 
this respite Plosser gladly obeyed, the 
bell advertising each step. Stifling a 
groan the sheriff hissed, “if I wa’n’t a 
officer of the law and keen to show folks 
I can bag what I go after ye wouldn’t 
rest in no bunk tonight. Ye hark to this: 
I can’t see over well, but I’ve jacked too 
many moose not to shoot at sound. If 
I hear that bell in the night I shall be- 
gin to operate.” And he spun the gun 
by the trigger guard significantly. 

The sheriff could not get to sleep till 
near morning and the sun was an hour 
high when the ringing of the bell 
brought him to his feet, gun in hand. 
His eyes were badly swollen and con- 
tinually filled with water. By brushing 
away the tears he discerned Plosser 


seated on the edge of the bunk. 


Plosser watched him uneasily, expect- 
ing an explosion of rage and a bullet. 
To divert any revengeful line of thought 
he humbly asked: “Can’t I eat some- 
thing?” 

With one hand over his eyes the 
sheriff played with his revolver and 
Plosser was touched by the chill of 
death as he waited. There was some- 
thing so ominous in the blind man’s at- 
titude. He stood with head cocked to 
one side a trifle, as though listening to 
arguments pro and con. When he spoke 
his voice was scarcely audible; he an- 
nounced: 

“We've wasted too much time, Plosser, 
and must be going. There’s food on the 
table; but ye’ll eat like the mad dog ye 
be. And hark to this; there’s big odds 
ag’in ye quitting the bush alive. I’m 
afraid ye premachurly killed yerself 
when ye heaved the red pepper in my 
eyes. Mebbe ye can pull through; as 
sheriff I hope so. But as Bill Emery, 
man. I’d a dam’ sight rather plug ye 
and have done with it.” 

Plosser thoroughly appreciated his 
danger and meekly confessed, “I was a 
fool to use the pepper. I ain’t no han- 
kerin’ to spike my own game. I'll lead 
ye out all right.” , 

“Ye sure will if ye go out yerself,” 
muttered Emery. “And ye’ll take me to 
some sort of shelter afore night. I 
shan’t sleep in any leanto with ye.” 

The cold sweat oozed from Plosser’s 
tanned forehead as he mulled over this 
warning. A return to the settlement 
meant a possible chance to escape. At 
worst he would be sentenced to life im- 
prisonment with all its attending pos- 
sibilities. He mentally visualized the 
trail to the east, then south to the set- 
tlement, a two days’ cruise, and found 
nothing but woods. Then a sleeping 
memory awoke, and he eagerly in- 
formed: 

“By cuttin’ southeast we can hit an 
old shack the poplar peelers used to use. 
But I'll have to have my hands in front 
as they ain’t any reg’lar trail.” 

“Yer hands’ll stay as they be,” growled 
the sheriff. “Bolt that grub.” 

Forced to eat like an animal, Plosser 
assailed the mound of dried beef and 
after he finished the sheriff held a dip- 
per of coffee to his lips. Then he was 
driven through the door. As the glar- 
ing light repulsed the sheriff at the 
threshold he barked, “Keep moving so’s 
I can hear the bell, but don’t take more’n 
three steps either way.” 

Plosser obediently marked time, the 
bell jangling: crisply, and the sheriff 
fashioned a bandage and adjusted it. He 
was helpless except as the bell in- 
structed him. He cautioned, “Keep 
twenty feet ahead and pick an easy trail. 
Sing out for rocks and logs, for if I find 
myself tripping I'll begin shooting. Jog 
along.” 


HEN Uncle Sam brought out 

the .30/'06 cartridge for the 
then new Springfield rifle, Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 was 
there—cleaned the bores and pre- 
vented RUST. It has been doing it 
ever since. Recommended for many 
years by U.S. War Dept. Still in 
the same class with that unbeatable 
cartridge. 


Sold at Post Exchange. 


Accept no FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
__ Substitute 2319 N. 8th St... Phila., Pa. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


Sixteenth Street at V and W., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Transient rooms and house- 
keeping suites at very reason- 
able rates. 


Dining room service both a la 
carte and table d’hote. 


Tennis courts, commissary 
drug store, barber’ shop, 
beauty parlor, gown shop, 


garage, etc., in connection. 


Wardman management 
Frank B, Banks, Mgr. 
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14-K. SOLID GOLD! 
Any Birth Stone 
escriptive $10 Down 
Catalo; 
| 942 Month 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 
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Fifty-eight 


Everywhere 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


Wherever golf is played you 
will find Colonel Golf Balls the 
amateur’s first choice. 

If you have not played a Col- 
onel join the ranks of thous- 
ands of enthusiastic users. 
Get your club behind a Colonel 
in the next game. The thrill 
at the “feel” of a Colonel off 
the clubhead is a tonic for 
every midsummer game. 
Once played you'll know why 
the Colonel won the Sesqui- 
centennial Award. 


Click Colonel 
$1.00 each $12.00 dozen 
St. Mungo Colonel 
75¢ each $9.00 dozen 
Both in dimpled and meshed markings. 


Colonel Golf Balls 


St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America 
121-123 Sylvan Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CUT BALLS REPLACED 


Rice & Duval, Inc. 
IMPORTING 
TAILORS 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 
We Specialize in Uniforms for 
Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Officers 
Washington, D. C. Sales Office 


Westory Bidg., 14th & F Sts. N.W. 
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They presented a strange spectacle as 
they zigzagged through the birch and 
alders and skirted the hardwood growth, 
the murderer, a giant of a man, his red 
wrists fast at his back, his torch of a 
head bowed leading the blind. Mindful 
of the sheriff’s warning he adapted his 
gait to the groping figure behind, and 
sullenly warned, “stump on yer left. I’m 
now steppin’ over a log. Next hundred 
feet is clear.” 

And the sheriff would acknowledge: 
“Right, I’ve got ye.” 

After covering a few miles in this 
fashion the sheriff discovered the bell 
had various voices, and began anticipat- 
ing Plosser’s directions. While the 
notes rang out with regular rhythm he 
visualized a clear path and knew Plos- 
ser’s stride was steady and firm; but 
when the tone became sharp and short 
he knew the prisoner was crossing rocks 
or logs and picking his steps unevenly. 
Once Plosser forgot and came to a halt. 
Promptly the bell advertised the fact 
by a decrescendo and the sheriff was 
on one knee, and yelping: 

“The bell! I’ll shoot!” His finger was 
pressing the trigger when Plosser vio- 
lently shook his leg and rattled the bell 
loudly. 

“T was only takin’ a bit of breathin’ 
spell,” he defended. 

“T sha’n’t call out again,’ 
sheriff, rising. 

Shortly after this incident the sheriff 
cautiously raised his bandage to test his 
vision. For a moment he beheld the 
blur of a figure ahead, then replaced the 
covering with an exclamation of pain as 
the light stabbed through his inflamed 
and sensitive eyes. 

“Ye don’t need to see. 
right,” cried Plosser. 

“Keep shet and moving,” gritted the 
sheriff. 

For ten miles more the sheriff felt his 
way through the darkness, always mak- 
ing for the bell, always driving the bell 
from him, and never once losing his 
avidity for its protecting song. Some- 
times the blackness before him was 
lighted with flames and curious lights, 
through which stole grotesque figures, 
often the hulking form of the murderer 
with his head of fire. But never once 
did fancy beguile his ears from their 
tasks as sentinels and spies. Their 
acuteness surrounded him with a mighty 
barrier behind which he fumbled his way 
in security. 

At the meridian hour Plosser clamored 
for food. The sheriff directed him to 
find a log and then withdraw a dozen 
paces—and to keep the bell sounding. 
While he did so the sheriff advanced to 
the log and brushed it clean of snow and 
placed on it a ration of beef. Then he 
backed away, munching his own lunch 
and between mouthfuls commanded, 
“Sail in and feed; but keep ringing the 
bell if ye love life.” 

Plosser, black with rage, kneeled in 
the snow and worried the food down the 
best he could, shaking the bell inter- 
mittently. Every time he turned and 
looked at the sheriff he found the forty- 
four correctly lined on the middle of his 
back. It made his back feel chilly. As 
if reading his thoughts the sheriff re- 
marked, “I’ve located her fine, Plosser.” 

“Can’t I let up on the bell a trifle?” 
begged Plosser. “It ain’t in human na- 


warned the 


I'll lead ye all 
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tur’ to keep the danged thing ringin’ 
every minute. Ye know I can’t git on 
my feet without soundin’ it.” 

The sheriff pondered. He was a rea- 
sonable man, and he finally agreed, 
“that’s so; ye can’t rise from yer knees 
without giving the alarm. Ye can take 
it easier, but make it talk once in a 
while.” 

Plosser averted his face, to hide the 
savage triumph flickering in his small 
eyes. The sheriff had forgotten the 
kneeling posture brought the manacled 
hands very close to the thong of raw- 
hide. His first attempt to thrust his left 
hand across his back sufficient to per- 
mit the fingers of his right hand to reach 
the rawhide was unsuccessful. But by 
gradually twisting his body and lifting 
his right leg he managed to touch the 
thong. The knot was on the outside of 
the knee, otherwise he could have ac- 
complished nothing. The handcuffs 
peeled the skin from his wrists as he 
stretched his right hand downward and 
his fingers were stiff and unintelligent 
when he first picked away at the knot. 
But desperation warmed him to the work 
and at last he felt the thong loosen. 

“Ain’t ye *bout through?” sharply de- 
manded the sheriff, tilting his head sus- 
piciously. 

“Most through,” mumbled Plosser. 
“But I can’t eat fast enough without my 
hands.” 

“Call it a feed,” peremptorily ordered 
the sheriff, beginning to sense a new 
variation in the bell. It’s legitimate 
voice was a regular cling—clang—cling 
—clang as the clapper bounded from side 
to side with measured deliberation. But 
now it seemed to be playing tricks, 
breaking forth into a spasmodic rattle 
which contained scant vibrations, much 
the same as if something were pressing 
against the metal and smothering it. As 
this flashed through the sheriff’s mind 
there protested one sharp, isolated note, 
as Plosser’s straining digits picked the 
knot apart, and he yelled: 

“On yer feet! The bell!” 

“Wal, I’m. doin’ as told, ain’t I?” 
whined Plosser, stealthily rising and try- 
ing to hold the bell in his hand. It 
slipped from his fingers, voicing a soli- 
tary muffled note as it fell into the snow, 
and the sheriff opened fire. But as the 
bell fell Plosser gave a mighty spring 
to one side and ran through the opening 
where no crackling of underbrush would 
betray his position. 

The sheriff emptied his revolver and 
then plunged ahead till his foot hit the 
bell and his hands found the log. He 
dropped his useless weapon and groaned, 
“just for a second of eyesight for to see 
him in!” 

Climbing on to the log he brought the 
rifle to his shoulder and with his left 
hand tore off the bandage and wiped the 
tears from his eyes. For one fleeting 
moment he was conscious of a dark spot 
moving at the end of the rifle sights, and 
fired. A rush of tears shut him out of 
the glaring world, but he visualized the 
direction Plosser had taken and ex- 
hausted the magazine. 

“If that ain’t got him he can’t be got 
by me,” he mumbled, sinking into the 
snow and feeling about for the bandage. 

* * 


Peters, timber cruiser for the Inter- 
Company, 
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pricked his ears incredulously. He heard 
a cow-bell, but it was winter and there 
were no cows in that region. 

Again it sounded, just beyond a 
stretch of sapling growth. It was ab- 
surd, impossible. “It’s got to be a cow,” 
he puzzled. “Must have strayed from 
some farm near the settlement. But 
could she get up this far. Can’t be a 
cow. 

The bell rang monotonously, approach- 
ing nearer. Believing, yet ridiculing, 
Peters quit the old growth and stole into 
the saplings. If the animal had run 
loose all summer it would be as man-shy 
as any wild thing. He knew the country 
intimately and there were no farms with- 
in many miles, and a cow was out of the 
question. Yet he cocked his rifle, know- 
ing the camp would welcome beef after 
a tedious diet of venison, and thrust his 
head through the last of the underbrush. 


“Well, I'll be—!!” he whispered, his’ 


eyes bulging. 

For nearly a minute he gaped at the 
strange sight. A blindfolded man wan- 
dering aimlessly through the snow, a 
rifle in one hand and a bell in the other, 
was scarcely a spectacle one would expect 
in the North Country. The man ad- 
vanced slowly toward the saplings, ring- 
ing the bell at regular intervals. 

Recovering from his amazement the 
cruiser timidly shouted, “Hi! having an 
auction?” 

The bell dropped into the snow and 
the rifle leaped to the sheriff’s shoulder, 
but before the dazed cruiser could pro- 
test the sheriff was faintly crying, “that 
ain’t his voice. Who be ye?” And the 
rifle was lowered. 

Peters recognized the grotesque figure 
and cautiously went to meet it, an- 
nouncing his identity as he advanced. 

“Peters of the Interstate, eh?” weakly 
greeted Emery. “I’m ’bout all in. Guess 
I’ve been walking in circles for years.” 
Then he told his story as the cruiser led 
him across the opening to a patch of 
black growth where they could build a 
fire and make coffee and eat. 

“Wouldn’t that get your goat?” ex- 
claimed the cruiser as the sheriff finished 
his strange recital. “And I thought you 
was a cow and I knew you couldn’t be a 
cow. Why! you must have been mooning 
round within no distance of the place 
where Plosser made his get-away. This 
opening’s filled with tracks like an army 
had been here.” 

“T’ve tried to keep moving ever since 
yesterday morning,” mumbled Emery. 
“Tried to build a fire once, but couldn’t 
find any dry stuff. Once I wandered 
back to the log and found some pieces 
of beef. Then I knew I was going in 
circles and took to ringing the bell. I 
knew there wasn’t one chance——” 

“Hold up!” warned Peters, trying to 
save him as he tripped. But the sheriff 
had lost his resilience and fell on his 
face. 

“Too danged bad. I oughter been 
watching more careful,” the cruiser re- 
gretted. 

The sheriff, with unexpected agility, 
squirmed backward a few feet and then 
rose to his knees and, turning his hag- 
gard face up to Peters’ sympathetic gaze, 
pointed ahead and simply announced, 
“It’s him under the snow. Tripped over 
him. My hands hit the handcuffs. Brush 
away the snow.” 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


OW the whole world 


talks the language of this 


younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 


brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 


All Over Washington 


Phone: Atlantic 70 
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“Patronize Your ‘Post 
Exchange “1 
MARINE CORPS POST EXCHANGES IN 


THE VU. S. AND ON FOREIGN STATIONS 

ANNAPOLIS, MD., Marine Barracks, U. 8. 
Naval Academy. 

BOSTON, MASS., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard. 

cll ARL ESTON, S. C., Marine’ Barracks, 

avy Yard 

Ln IVER N J Marine Barracks, Naval 
Ammunition Depot 

FORT MIFFLIN, VPUILADELPHIA, VDA., 
Marine Barracks. 

HAMPTON ROADS, VA., M. B., N. O. B. 

HINGHAM, MASS., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Ammunition Depot. 

INDIAN HEAD, MD., Marine’ Barracks, 
Naval Proving Ground. 

IONA ISLAND, NEW YORK, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. 

KEY WEST, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station. 

LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Air Station. 

MARE ISLANI), CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard 

NEW LONDON, CONN., Marine Barracks 
Submarine Base 

OORLEANS, Marine Barracks, 

aval Station 

Nis WPORT, RHODE ISLAND, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Torpedo Station. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard, 
NORFOLK, VA., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard. 

PARRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, Ma- 
rine Barracks. 

SOLA, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Air Station. 

HIL ADELPHIA, PA., Marine Barracks, 

avy Yard 

PORTSMOU TH, NEW HAMU’SHIRE, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

QUANTICO, VA., Marine Barracks. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 
racks. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, Marine Detach- 
ment, U. 8. Base 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF ORNIA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Air Station. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA., Marine 
Barracks, Naval Ordnance Plant. 

ST. JULIEN’S CREEK, VA., Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Marine Barracks, 8th 
and Eye Sts., 8S. 

WASHINGTON, Db. C., Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard. 

YORKTOWN, VA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Mine Depot. 


CUBA 
GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Station. 
ISLAND OF GUAM 
GUAM, Marine Barracks, Nava! Station. 
H 


AWAIll 
PEARL HARBOR, T, H., Marine Barracks, 
Naval Station. 


PHILIPPINES 
CAVITE, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval Sta- 
tion. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 


California. 
OLONGAPO, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 


California. 
REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

PORT AU PRINCE, 8th Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks. 

CAPE HAITIIN, 2nd Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks. 

OBSERVATION SQUADRON NO. 2, Marine 
Barracks, Port au Prince. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

SAINT CROIX, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station 

SAINT THOMAS, Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station, 


CHINA 
PEKING, Marine Detachment, American Le- 
gation, C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. 


you POST EXCHANGE 
pays for most of your re- 
creation, such as free 
movies. Why not make 
it more powerful? Buy 
all your supplies at your 
Post Exchange, and reap 
the benefit of more and 
better entertainment. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


is your own magazine. Help it 
along by subscribing to it and by 
purchasing the goods advertised 
in it. 


Post Exchange Officers and 
Stewards are invited to 
contribute articles to The 
Leatherneck intended to 
improve the Post Exchanges 
or to inform the men. 
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amel is as good as the sea 


BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality of 
Camel. Its cool, smooth smoke is as 
tasty and fragrant, as restful and friendly 
as an ocean plunge. Modern smokers, 
educated by experience to the quality of 
tobaccos, have made Camel their favor- 
ite. In worktime and playtime, Camel is 
the most loyal smoking companion any- 
one ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 
R. Jj. 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. In 
creating Camels no cost or care is too 
great to make them the fittest and finest, 
regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfaction. 
Camel is the smoking friend that will 
never fail you. It’s first in this modern, 
particular age. 

“Have a Camel!” 
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